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BWentratton, 


TO MY WIFE, 


FANNIE M. A. ARNOLD, 
I INSCRIBE ALL THAT IS WORTHY IN THESE PAGES 


TO BE HONOURED WITH HER NAME. 


Flowers from Greek gardens, Fannie !—old turned new, 
Doric, Eolic, Attic, planted here ; 

You made the happy sunshine, where they grew— 
Such as the growth is, have the blossoms, Dear ! 
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BRERA CE. 


INVITED by the eminent Firm which has published this 
volume to write “The Poets of Greece” for them, 
I might well have declined the task, both because of its 
magnitude and my unceasing literary duties. But the 
temptation of being thus gently obliged to wander once 
more in the myrtle-gardens of Greek Song was too 
strong to resist; and if my toil has been great, so has 
been my pleasure. 

In the times which are coming the classical languages 
will be less studied, probably, than they have been. 
Modern life tends more and more towards practical or 
scientific education; and although nothing can ever de- 
pose Hellas from her throne of grace and power among 
nations of the past, there is fear that the “glory which 
was Greece” will have less and less influence upon 
young minds. Mr. Froude, Mr. Lowe, and many high 
authorities do not greatly deplore this change; yet that 
which the epic and lyric art of the Greeks gave to the 


student will never be given so perfectly by any other 
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language; and if Plato were not still the greatest of 
philosophers, and Herodotus the best of antiquaries, the 
human intellect would nevertheless have to go back to 
Hellenic times for the most exquisite achievements in 
poetry as in sculpture and architecture. 

These pages have been accordingly composed with 
the double hope of reminding the scholar of the variety 
and beauty of Greek verse, and of introducing these at 
the same time to the ordinary reader. A comparison 
of the poets cited with the complete list appended of 
Greek poetical authors, will at once show that no attempt 
has been made to go through that very long catalogue. 
The dramatic poets have been, moreover, omitted, for 
the reason that no proper justice could be done to their 
commanding merits in the space allotted; while they 
stand naturally apart from the epical, lyrical, didactic, 
and pastoral writers. I have attempted no more, in 
truth, than to pass down the ages of Hellenic song, 
mentioning with homage the names of the “chief musi- 
cians,” and citing from their music enough to give a 
just idea of its character; while many of the minor 
minstrels are also noted, and some that were almost 
forgotten, even by students, are restored to their poetic 
rights. By quoting the Greek text of each passage, I 


have hoped to make the book a “ florilegium ” even for 
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the learned—meantime, an English version under each 
citation renders it one from which the general reader 
_ may derive a fair view of the genius of Hellenic poesy. 
Wherever these translations are borrowed the author’s 
name is given; where no name is annexed they are 
my own versions—and indeed the plan of the book has 
led me out of the pathway of most writers; by a road 
of considerable length and labour, although one made 
pleasant and rich by many rare and almost unknown 
flowers. 

Aiming chiefly to facilitate a wider knowledge of 
Greek poetry, I have not gone very much into points 
of erudition; nor troubled my readers with “readings,” 
“ schools,” and “eras.” One would not thank the cicerone 
who lectured on the date and history of each painter in 
a gallery, instead of pointing out briefly the loveliest 
and most worthy pictures. Large, therefore, as the 
labour of this volume has been, it makes but slight 
pretensions. It merely seeks to popularise, if possible, 
the wealth of the scholar—to democratise classical learn- 
ing a little; and if critics shall say, “He hath been at 
a great feast of languages and stolen the scraps,” that is 
almost precisely what I wished to do on behalf of those 
for whom I have always written and thought most. 


It remains to acknowledge my large obligations to 
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the “Aistoire de la Littérature Grecgue,’ by Professor 
Alexis Pierron, of the Lycée Louis-le-Grand; one of 
those excellent and laborious aids to French education 
produced under the direction of M. Duruy. And craving 
pardon from the august company of scholars for the 
defects inseparable from the conditions of my task, I 
return, not without a sigh, from verse to prose—from 


Helicon to Fleet Street. 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Pee POMS OF GREE Gh 


HOMER. 


FROM the unparalleled inspiration which poured forth the 
“Tliad” and “Odyssey,” down to Quintus of Smyrna— 
who very feebly tried to continue in Byzantine verse the 
“Song of Troy”—there are some fifteen hundred years. 
During this long life of Greece, her language was, well- 
nigh continuously, the language of the Muses; whether 
. they spoke through the fresh morning airs of the Homeric 
hexameters, or the noon-tide iambics of Sophocles, or the 
soft afternoon pastorals of Bion and Theocritus, or the 
twilight murmurs of the hymns of Proclus. And into the 
beginning of this prolonged and beautiful day of Grecian 
Poetic Art the great light of Homer comes up as the sun 
comes. Rounded, finished, brilliant like the orb at its 
rising, Greek poetry seems born full-grown along with the 
first and greatest of the Grecian poets. Other literatures 
have faint day-breakings, rude ballad-beginnings, timid 
preludes upon the national lyre. Other nations practise 
with prose and break by-and-by into song. Greece was 
born musical, sweet in voice and quick in fancy; and she 


had her accomplished and perfect poets before any historian 
B 
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or philosopher appeared. From Homer to Tryphiodorus 
and Quintus the line of them, great and little, stretches 
down her history ; but the first is greatest of all, and would 
be equally greatest had he written last. The verse of 
Homer is sufficient as the voices of nature are. It cannot 
be imagined as being better or completer, any more than 
the noise of the waving of the woods at dawn, or the rhyth- 
mical beating of the sea waves upon the shore. It appears 
as though his Achzan faith were true—as if the Goddess 
of Poesy, whom he invoked in his opening line, had indeed 
bowed her brows to him in visible favour; and given her 
own heaven-strung cithara into his hands, ready set and 
tuned. 

Yet there were kings before Agamemnon, and there 
were poets before Homer. Perhaps there were singers 
of some kind or other upon this melodious soil of Hellas 
in the ages even of the Pelasgians, Dryopes, Abantes, and 
Leleges, when the language of Homer was still unformed. 
There must have been a time, probably a very long time, 
during which the migration which brought to Europe the 
colonising tribes from Asia was settling down, and pre- 
paring to make Greece famous, The speech of Homer 
and Thucydides, contrasted with the ancient inscriptions 
of Anadol, with the Zend scriptures, and with Sanskrit, 
is seen to be unmistakably Oriental along its course, and 
up to its source. The legend that Cadmus gave alpha- 
betical letters to Hellas, only means that they came from 
“Kadm,” te, the East. By-and-by the pride of Greece 
made her people boast that they were Autochthones— 


“earth-born,” “indigenous to the soil.” The Athenian 
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women wore grasshoppers of gold in their hair in sign of 
this pretension, because grasshoppers were thought to 
spring ready hatched and chirping out of the earth. They 
called every other people “barbarians ;” but there could 
not have been much distinction, for all that, at first between 
the early Hellenes and the races of Anatolia and the 
Levantine coasts. Homer makes his Greeks talk very 
readily and glibly to the Trojans and all their allies from 
various parts of Asia—Lycians, Dardanians, with the rest. 
And if this be merely the licence of the bard—as Shake- 
speare shows us the Prince of Morocco conversing in English 
with the Venetian Portia, amid similar poetic liberties— 
yet there is a passage in A%schylus which proves that the 
early close relationship of Greece with Asia was deeply 
felt and known. The queen, Atossa, in the “ Perse,” 


dreams a dream, and says— 


> J. ve a? of 
edoEaTny pot Svo yuvaik evElpove, 
% pev Temrotot Ilepatkots noxnpévn, 
% © avte Awpikoicw, eis drwy jonreiv, 
peyéOe Te TOV viv ExTrpeTECTATa TOND, 
y S98 of \ , fi 
KANNEL T ALOULW, KAL KATLYVNTA YEVvOUS 
Tautou’ Tatpay © évavov  mev “ENdda 
KANO NaxXovca yaiay, n dé BapBapov. 
isch. Pers. 181, 
It seemed two women of a stately mien— 
One in the garments of the Persians clad, 
One in the Dorian dress—came to my sight ; 
Of stature greater than the women now ; 
In beauty faultless ; sisters of one house: 


And one had Hellas for her dwelling-place, 
And one the foreign lands. 
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There is no clear record of the gradual parting of these 
majestic sisters, nor any way of knowing how the seed of 
civilisation grew so quickly and richly on the west shores 
of the Aigean, while it produced comparatively little to 
the eastward. Homer speaks of the ages before the siege 
of Troy as if great cities and the ordered arts of govern- 
ment and society already existed then in Hellas. Yet the 
voyages of Jason must be half-mythical annals of early 
marauding and commercial ventures in the Greek seas. 
The tale of Helen’s flight with Paris, and the consequent 
war of the Greek chiefs and people against the Trojans, is 
probably but the poetic recital of an especially eventful 
specimen of this piracy. What sort of age it was is shown 
by the words $éptatos and dpuotos, which prove that he alone 
was considered “excellent” and “best” who was the most 
daring robber and desperate fighter. The very earliest frag- 
ments of Greek poesy are, indeed, all about battles, and the 
“Tliad” duly keeps up the martial preferences of these 
primitive singers by its style and subject. Still the Trojan 
expedition must have been, after all, a great and serious 
event to its period, for half the Hellenic states seem to 
have been revolutionised either while the kings were fight- 
ing, or else during their long voerovw—ze., the homeward 
voyages. Other absentees besides the sailors of Ulysses 
had reason to say, as our Laureate has made those say— 
‘* Ts there confusion in the little isle ? 


The gods are hard to reconcile ; 
Tis hard to settle order once again.” 


And all can judge how the double story of the war 


and of these long homeward cruises must have filled the 
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imagination of Greece, by the fact that Homer chose them 
before any others for the subjects of his two creat poems. 
There were many mythical or legendary topics and estab- 
lished poetic models to attract him ; for long before there 
must have been poet-priests to invent and consolidate the 
mythology of the Greek Pantheon, perhaps to translate 
Aryan and Egyptian theologies into Hellenic creeds. 
Whether Zeus and Poseidon, Hephestus and “Artemis, 
- came or did not come from Brahmanic or Thebaid tem- 
ples—whether Narayan and Nereus, Osiris and Apollo, be 
identical or no, certainly many a genuine, albeit priestly, 
genius taught the early worship of her multiform and 
beautiful divinities to ancient Hellas. He wasa sacerdotal 
pore who filled the green glens of Thessaly and the thickets, 
of Arc Arcadia with dryads and hamadryads, and made the still 
woods of Cyllene solemn with the unseen presence of Pan. 
~He or they had surely the Muses for companions who 
first suited to every incident of the year its graceful re- 
ligious fable—made out of the disappearance of the flowers, 
Proserpine’s descent into Hades; from the rustling of 
the reeds, Syrinx’s tale of peril and escape; from the 
waving laurels, Daphne’s danger and safety; and out of 
the coincidence of two streams of the same name in different 
countries, a love-legend like that of Alpheus and Arethusa. 
The daily life and common country scenes of Greece were 
turned at once into poetry and religion by this exquisite 
polytheism, which Homer found ready to his. hand. 
Besides all this, he certainly had teachers in the art, for 
the hexameter and trimeter were invented. The strings 
of the poetic shell must have been long stretched and 
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practised upon, although we know so little about it. 
The dnSijs, or religious poet—resembling the Brahman 
priest who to-day in every Indian village chants the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata—had been for centuries 
a great personage with Homer's countrymen. In the 
“Odyssey” Homer makes Ulysses spare such an one 
named Phemius, while he kills all the suitors in his hall. 
We read, too, of the Liwws, an ancient chant of an elegiac 
kind, probably half erotic, half religious, like the song of 
the Syrian girls for Adonis ; and in the same way, perhaps, 
‘figuring by a lament the departure of the bright half of 
the year. The Pean was a song of war of still more 
antique origin, for hard knocks are older than sentiment 
or the sense of beauty and pathos in nature. There 
seem to have existed a Hymeneum also, or marriage song, 
and a Threnos, or funeral dirge; and Thrace especially 
appears to have been the land of these primeval essays. 
To Thrace belonged Orpheus, the first name upon the 
poetic roll not utterly mythical, although whether Orpheus 
ever lived is very doubtful. At least this name gave itself 
twice to a school of singers and of songs called “ Orphic.” 
Museeus is mentioned as the disciple of Orpheus, but this 
is possibly a generic title. Then there were, it is known, 
the Eumolpides, or “Sweet Singers” of Eleusis, priests of 
Demeter, while the oracle at Delphi had its choir and 
composers. Agamemnon, in leaving for Troy, confides 
Clytemnestra, his queen, to a poet-laureate of the palace. 
Achilles is found playing the lute in his tent when the q 
Greek lords come to ask his aid in battle; Phemius and 


Demodocus sing in the “Odyssey,” while weary captains 
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and lovely princesses listen delighted and respectful. All 
this shows that poetry of some sort was established very 
early, and, indeed, these bards were the only historians as 
well as musicians of their times. Thus, Helen, not without 


justice, is made to say in the “ Iliad” of herself and Paris— 


@ 3. \ lol ss f c Ne: / 
olow emt Zeus OjKe KaKOY mopoy, ws Kal dTrigcw 
> , , > / > / 
avOparroict TeNwpEFa aoidywoL Eroopévotct. 
Ll. vi. 357. 


All for my guilt and his deed, Zeus gives us a doom that is dreadful, 
Ever to live in the songs, and to be a theme for the minstrels. 


These same minstrels appear to have gone about as did 
the Jongleurs and Troubadours of Languedoc. They could 
have had no books or scrolls; the transmission of verse, 
however long or claborate, was oral; and none will be 
wonder-struck at it who has heard a Hindoo repeat 
thousands of “shlokes” from the Sanskrit, not one of which 
he ever read in the original Devanagari character. The 
Rhapsodist, as this peripatetic singer was called by his con- 
temporaries, came to be an improvisatore and rhymer on 
his own account, as may be seen by a passage in the “Ion” 
of Plato (ch. 5). Rhapsodist means “one who stitches 
together,” and the word describes the way in which old 
poems were doubtless patched, pieced-up, and kept alive in 
the time of Homer—nay, indeed, thus Homer’s own glorious 
chants were preserved, till the time when Peisistratus and 
Hipparchus, aided by Onomacritus the Athenian, “edited” 
all the floating passages; after which papyrus handed them 


to parchment, parchment to paper, and so down to print, a 
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“rhe és del”; now a possession which the world will 
never “let die.” 

So, enough is said to show that Homer did not invent 
poesy for Greece. But was there ever any Homer at all? 
Is he a mere name, like Orpheus and Muszeus, and are ‘the 
“Tliad” and the “Odyssey” only compilations of ancient frag- 
mentary song, stitched or strung together by Rhapsodists 
with such skill that the seams are not apparent? That 
audacious question has not only been put, but stoutly 
maintained. Fénélon chose this very duology, the “Iliad” 
and “Odyssey,” as something human which helped, by 
analogy, to prove the existence of God from its indubitable 
internal signs of unity and individual design. Wolf, how- 
ever, “denied the divinity” of Homer, and his pupil 
Lachmann declared there were in the twenty-four books 
but sixteen original passages of the primal poet, whoever 
this might have been. Nay! pushing this perturbing 
theory farther, the Wolfians refuse to believe that the 
“Tliad” and the “Odyssey” are by the same hand or 
hands. Their arguments are not very cogent: for ex- 
ample, the “separators” say that in the “Iliad” Cassandra 
is declared to be the fairest daughter of Priam, but 
Laodice in the “ Odyssey.” Crete has one hundred cities 
in the “Iliad,” and only ninety in the “Odyssey.” If 
upon such nibbling evidence the gentle reader will not 
abandon either poem as Homeric, he need not surrender 
the certainly reasonable belief that there was this great 
poet, and that he made both these noble things. It may 
very well be that the fine taste of the Greek Rhapsodists 
and Attic editors patched the royal purple here and 
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there of Homer’s mantle—filled up the broken mosaics of 
his pictures with new stones delicately and critically laid 
in. But unity is stamped upon the general conception of 
these poems. The style is singularly even and equal: take 
out a hundred lines of either work, from any book, and it 
is, unmistakably, wine of one vintage—gold of one assay. 
As a matter of probability it is harder to conceive “maifly’ 
different lips singing in such harmony, than to accept the 
universal tradition that one pair poured forth this ancient 
music. As a matter of sentiment, it would be grievous to 
rob humanity of the sublime figure which it has ever set at 
the head of classical poets, the “ Morning Star of Song,” the 
§ Chief Musician” of men. No! the world will believe in 
ry it may ! ee albeit Niebuhr speaks of Plato’s 
knowledge of Greek history with calm, contemptuous 
patronage, yet Plato, and Herodotus too, within four or five { 
centuries of the poet’s date, took him steadily for granted; 

Alexander carried about a copy of him wherever he 
marched, and would have impaled Frederick Augustus 
Wolf and his disciples for their uncomfortable suspicions, 
The two majestic productions came surely from one and the 
same rich source: the manners and dialect are the same ; 
the morality, the sentiments, the touch, the cachet are 
identical. One presents the fighting times, the other the 
sea-journeyings of the pre-historic sic Greek age age, and both are 
assuredly his for the honour of whose birth seven Hellenic 
cities contended. Did they contend about a myth? Do 
not credit it, good reader! This is one voice throughout 
which resounds in these magnificent chants—one hand 


which touches the many-stringed lyre into pathos or pan 
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—one divinely-gifted heart which, in the dim first days, 
poured forth the diapason of this masculine Greek music. 
What manner of man the great Ionian was cannot be 
certainly known. Of all the seven rival cities which dis- 
puted his birth, Smyrna and Chios showed the best claims. 
He belonged past doubt to that Asiatic Greece which lay 
along the east coast of the AZgean: he was an Ionic Greek. 
The well-known ancient bust represents him to us as a 
blind, venerable man, the forehead radiant with high 
thoughts, the face worn away with the fervour of their long 
strain and stress. Such might well have been the aspect of 
the author of the “Odyssey,” the calmer and more peaceful 
of his two poems; but the “Iliad,” with its martial fanfare of 
verse, and spirit that “saith ha! ha! amid the trumpets,” 
flashing the fire of war like the helmet of Hector; that 
must have been struck at red-heat from the soul of Homer 
when he was more like the warrior-poet stamped on the 
Smyrniote coins, and painted on the bas-reliefs of Millin. 
The freshness, vigour, and variety, the melody and majesty, 
the lively narrative, and the tenderness alternated with 
manliness, of the “Iliad,” have been noted very often; but 
sufficient attention has scarcely been given to the practical 
soldiership of the bard. His descriptions of engagements 
are not mere poetic pieces—except, perhaps, in the numerous 
single combats—and then even Homer writes like one who 
knew the “ music of spears.” But he tells of the move- 
ments and array of battle with a minuteness which is never 
wearisome ; and at the same time with the air of one who 
knows the ground and the science of war. A recent writer, 


M. Nicolaides, native of Crete, has published an ingenious 
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comment upon the strategics and military details of the 
“liad,” which is almost the first critical recognition of a 
quality running distinctly throughout the twenty-four 
books. And it may be remarked as an additional reason 
to believe in the poet, as well as to study his work, that the 
cutting up of the “Iliad” into these twenty-four books is 
what has chiefly made it seem episodical and disconnected. 
This was done to suit the convenience of the Rhapsodists. 
Homer most probably divided his poem into the Epilogue, 
the Action, and the Prologue. The Prologue ends at the 
forty-sixth line of the second book; the Action of the poem 
continues to the death of Hector, after which what follows 
is but an Epilogue or tail-piece. Viewed thus, the work is a 
well-proportioned temple of art, with porch and peristyle 
complete ; or, if there be stones inserted by other hands in 
after times, they do not affect the noble outlines of the 
edifice, nor lessen the eternal fame of the architect. 

The story of the “Iliad” is briefly this. It commences at 
the moment when, the Greeks being encamped before Troy, 
Agamemnon, their leader, and Achilles, the chief of their 
warriors, have quarrelled about Briseis, a beautiful captive. 
Achilles retires to his tent in wrath, and the Greeks are 
worsted in battle by the Trojans while he is absent. A 
truce is made to bury the dead; but when the fighting 
begins again, the Trojans, under Hector, the son of King 
Priam, still obtain the general advantage, pushing the Greeks 
to their entrenchments with great slaughter. Discouraged 
and in peril, they send to ask Achilles to come forth, which 
he refuses. The combat recommences, and Patroclus, the 
friend of Achilles, reports to him that the very ships of the 


—~ 
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besiegers are endangered. At this moment the glare of 
the burning vessel of Protesilaus shines into the tent of the 
great chieftain, and Achilles permits Patroclus, his bosom 
companion, to go forth to their succour, wearing his own 
armour. The god Apollo strips Patroclus of these borrowed 
defences, Euphorbus wounds, and Hector kills him. The 
rage of Achilles at this news knows no bounds. He would 
rush into the battle unarmed, but Pallas, from heaven, arrests 
him, and the fight is suspended for the night. He now 
determines to take part in the endangered war, and Thetis, 
his mother, the ocean goddess, brings him divine armour 
forged by the god Vulcan. He dons it, and sweeps the 
Trojans from the field, dealing destruction on all sides. 
Only Hector dares to abide him in fight under the walls of - 
Troy, whereupon Achilles slays him with the help of his 
tutelary deity, who deceives the gallant Trojan. Achilles 
drags the dead body of his victim at his chariot-tail thrice 
round the walls of Troy, and performs splendid but cruel 
death rites to Patroclus. Then, winding up the poem with 
a strain of solemn pathos, Priam comes to Achilles to beg 
the dead body of his heroic son. Achilles is finally per- 
suaded to restore it, and it is carried back to the city, where 
pte inhabitants celebrate the obsequies of their hero and 
/ protector with reverence and despair. Such is an epitome 
of the plot—simple and straightforward enough ;—but the 
fighting books are diversified with all kinds of episodes and 
incidents, strung upon the thread of the main purpose. 
And now, how shall the fine savour of this old wine as 
poetry be conveyed to those unlucky enough not to read 
Homer in his own tongue? He cannot be found, alas! in 
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any translation. Pope’s wonderful production is very pro- 
perly called “Pope’s Homer,” for it is by no means 
Achilles’ Homer, Helen’s Homer, or Hector’s Homer. 
It is a marvellous piece of work, and full of beauties of 
its own; but as unlike the sonorous, free, and massive 
Greek as Sarpedon in a full-bottomed wig would be unlike 
Sarpedon in his emblazoned armour. The marshalled 
lines of Homer cannot be broken up into such clinquant 
couplets without loss. The long hexameter is necessary 
for the expression, and, as it were, makes a natural music 
to much in the sense. Take any passage for example— 


take the oft-quoted prayer of Ajax for light :-— 


Toincov & avOpny, Sos 8 ofOarporow idecPae 
év 56 hdeu Kat ONToOY errét VU TOL Evadey GUTS. 


Zl, xvii. 647. 


Pope makes of this—very elegantly and neatly, no doubt— 


“Tf Greece must perish, we thy will obey ; 
But let us perish in the face of day.” 
Yet, beside the lost glory of the music here, which cannot 
be wholly transferred, something of the bold and ardent 
supplication also evaporates. Not rivalling Pope, but 
vindicating Homer, let us try if a translation can preserve 
the gradual passion of the prayer. It should be seen how 
the fierce heart of Ajax. climbs, as it were, to the foot-stool 


te 


of Zeus, demanding a soldier’s right with angry iteration :— 
Nannies a Cs 


‘Bring us the daylight back, and give our eyes sunshine to see by ; 
Then face to face make us die, sith it seems that thy will is to slay us!” 


Pope’s facility and terseness are admirable, and what the 
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rhymed couplet could do he has done—but Homer cannot 
thus be Englished. The manner of the “Iliad” is even 
more than its matter, and it has been well written that the 
result of such an attempt upon the oceanic greatness of the 
Greek is like a cross sea breaking up, and confusing the 
majestic sweep of long rolling billows. Chapman’s version 
is rugged, but powerful and rich, and, on the whole, the 
very best of the old essays at the vast task. In blank 

verse, which, next to the original metre, might most fairly 
: represent the Greek, Cowper stands first; Lord Derby’s 
over-praised edition wants everything which a translation 
should have, except good intentions. Homer— Mr. 
Conington’s fine work and scholarship notwithstanding— 
should be done into the hexametric metre, which is his 
own, and which goes perfectly well with the genius of our 
language, as Longfellow has proved. The American poet, 
in truth, ought to have spent his latest labour of translation 
on the “Iliad,” or, still better, on the “Odyssey,” rather than 
upon that most difficult tevza rima of Dante. “ Evangeline’s” 
skilful and eloquent singer lacks nothing but the antique 
strength which might partly arise from the task itself, to 
have given us a right noble version. An Oxford scholar 
and laureate, Mr. Dart, has recently published the “ Iliad” 
in this metre. His book is a worthy attempt, although not » 
so high in achievement as to be a “success.” Yet, perhaps, 
the measure and style of the old singer will be sooner 
grasped by an extract from this translation than from any 
other. Below is given Mr. Dart’s rendering of the deaths 
of Cebriones and Patroclus, which in the original are told 


in these stirring dactyls :— 
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The sharp stone struck on the temples 
Hector’s charioteer : he was bastard offspring of Priam, 
Son of the famous king. For, while he was holding the bright reins, 
Full on the top of his face came the huge stone, smashing the eyebrows, 
Crushing the solid skull ; and the eyeballs, forced from the sockets, 
Fell in the dust at his feet ; while himself, as plunges a diver, 


Plunged to the earth from the car, and the fierce soul fled from the carcass. 
Loud, as he mark’d the act, thus scoffingly shouted Patroclus :— 


‘©Gods! whata nimble man! How easy that shoot from the chariot ! 

Did he but happen to live by the ocean, where fish are abounding, 

Many a mouth, through him, might be satisfied, diving for oysters ; 

Even in times of storm, from his boat-side taking his headers : 

Easy enough for one who on land dives thus from his war-steeds. 

Who would have thought such tumblers had ever been found ’mid the 
Trojans ?” 


Thus did Patroclus speak—then rush’d on the corpse to despoil it, 
Like the tremendous rush of a lion first clearing the fold-yards ; 
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Then, with a wound on his breast, by his courage brought to destruction : 
Thus on Cebriones dead did Patroclus rush to despoil him, 

While on the opposite side leapt Hector to earth from his war-steeds. 
As on a mountain peak two lions, roaring defiance 

Over a slaughter’d stag, all raving and savage with hunger, 

Wage unrelenting war for the coveted prize of the carcass, 

So for Cebriones slain did these two lords of the battle, 

Hector, mighty in war, and Patroclus, son of Mencetius, 

Aim at each other’s breasts with the points of their murderous weapons. 
Hector held by the head to his brother’s corpse, and retain’d it ; 

While on the dead man’s foot did Patroclus seize ; and around them 
Deepen’d the roar of fight of the Trojan troops and the Argives. 

As with opposing blasts, when the fury of Eurus and Notus 

Falls upon some dense wood, ina glen deep down on a hill-side, 

Beech or tough-grain’d ash, or the long-leaved boughs of the cornel, 
And, as the blast drives over, the tall trees mingle their branches, 
Rasping and grating together, or breaking, perchance, with a great crash 


2 
So, and with equal din, did the armies of Troy and Achaia 
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Seek each other’s breasts, and fear was forgotten among them. 

Over Cebriones’ corpse was the clash and the crashing of lances, 
Whizzing of arrow-shafts, that bounded in wrath from the bow-strings, 
Clanging of pond’rous stones, that bruised and batter’d the bucklers 
Of those fighting around him. He, mighty, and mightily stretch’d out, 
Heedless of reins and steeds, slept sound ’mid the storm of the battle. 


All such time as the sun stands high on his path ’mid the heavens, 
Falls on each army the storm of the darts, and slain are the people. 
But, when the sun stands low, and releases the labouring oxen, 
Then, despite of fate, has Achaia the best in the struggle. 

Dragging Cebriones off from the spears, in the face of the uproar 
‘Made by Troy’s foil’d host, they strip from his shoulders the armour. 
Then on his foes once more, in his wild wrath, hurtles Patroclus : 
Three times, dreadful as Ares, with terrible shouts, he assails them, 
Charging them home. Three times, nine warriors perish before him ; 
But when, great as a god, he a fourth time charges the phalanx, 
This, of thy narrow life, is the finishing effort, Patroclus ! 
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For, through the midst of the fray, to assail thee, Phoebus Apollo 
Moves—an unequal opponent. Patroclus never discerns him, 

Since in a pile of cloud is the deity veil’d and enshrouded. 

Standing in rear of the chief, on his back, ’mid his shoulders, the great god 
Strikes with pond’rous hand. Swim dizzy the eyes of the hero, 

Flies from his temples the helm, at the buffet of Phoebus Apollo ; 

Far, with a clash, to the earth, far away, ’mid the hoofs of the war-steeds 
Rolls that crested helm ; those bright plumes waving above it 

Draggle in blood and dust. They have never been wont to be soil’d so, 
Never before have dust and that proud helm been acquainted, 

Used, as it is, to protect in the fight the high face of a hero, 

Even Achilleus’ self. Now Zeus upon Hector bestows it, 

Gives it to him for awhile, as he stands on the brink of destruction : 

All, in Patroclus’ hand, does the huge spear shiver to splinters, 

Stalwart, brass-headed beam as it is; and, afar from his shoulders, 
Shield of ample orb to the earth comes down, with the shield-belt ; 

And from his gallant breast is the corslet loosed by Apollo. 
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Mind and senses bewilder’d, his limbs unnerved by the buffet, 
Stupid, aghast he remain’d. As he stood he was struck by a Dardan 
Right ’mid his shoulder-blades, with a spear from behind by Euphorbus, 
Panthous’ gallant son, who headed the youths of his own age, 
Both in the use of the spear, and in driving of steeds, and the foot-race ; 
Twenty the chiefs at least he had tumbled to earth from their war-steeds, 
When with his car and horses he first took lessons in battle. : 
This man thus with his spear first wounded the back of Patroclus— 
Nor with a fatal wound ; and at once from the flesh of the hero 
Tearing the spear, he retreated again to his friends, nor adventured 
There to abide such a foe, though unarm’d, in the perilous death-gripe. 
He, by the blow of the god and the spear-stroke stunn’d and enfeebled, 
Shunn’d approaching fate, and retreated again to his comrades, 
Hector remark’d from afar how Patroclus, sorely disabled, 
Wounded by hostile steel, and his great soul cow’d, was retreating 
Back to the Argive host ; so, cleaving the ranks, overtook him, 
Plunging the levell’d spear through his groin, right out on the far side. 

2 C2 
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Thundering he fell to the earth. Loud, deep, was the wail of Achaia. 
Just as a stubborn boar is o’ermaster’d in fight by a lion, 

When on a mountain-peak they have wrangled in terrible combat 
Round some half-dried spring, which both have been eager to drink of, 
Until the lion’s might has master’d his snorting opponent : 

Thus, having overthrown many foes, the brave son of Mencetius 
Yielded at length his own strong soul to the weapon of Hector, 

Who to his fallen foe thus vauntingly spake and address’d him :— 


‘¢ Where is the boastful hope thou’st ventured to utter, Patroclus, 

Speaking of Troy’s wall storm’d, and her proud dames carried as captives 
Off in Achaia’s barks, far away to the land of the fathers? 

Fool ! those dames and wall had protectors ready to guard them ; 

Hector and his swift steeds—steeds eager for war—and their master, 

First among Troy’s fierce sons in the use of the spear ; a defender 

Fitter to ward off fate. But thou shalt be prey to the vultures. 

Wretch ! all brave as he is, not a jot has avail’d thee Achilleus, 

He but urged thee to death, for he charged thee, methinks, when departing, 
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Thus: ‘To the hollow ships do not come again, knightly Patroclus ! 

Seek not again this face ere thou tear from the bosom of Hector 

Corslet and blood-stain’d vest, and bear them as trophies before thee.’ 
Such were, perchance, his words ; and thou, poor fool! wert the victim.” 


Then with his failing breath, thus answered knightly Patroclus :— 

“«Tt is thy season to boast, and thou boastest enough. But thy conquest 
Comes from Zeus himself, and from Phoebus—they have subdued me 
Easily, as gods could ; themselves disarming my shoulders. 

If twice ten such as thou had encounter’d me fairly in battle, 

All had sunk in fight, and had bow’d to the brunt of my lance-point. 
Fate overthrew me the first : it is Leto’s son who has slain me ; 

Then came of men Euphorbus, and thou standest third in the death work, 
But, take heed to my words, and ponder them well as I speak them : 
Know that thyself, proud man, art doom’d not long to survive me, 
Death and relentless fate are standing already beside thee, 

Doom’d, ere long, to be slain by the hands of the noble Achilleus !” 


Thus, as he spake, came death with its dark shade gloomily o’er him, a 
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Flitted the naked soul from the beautiful body to Hades, 
Wailing its hapless fate, and the vigour and youth it abandon’d. 
Dart’s Itad. 

In that passage there are many of the chief charac- 
teristics of Homer; and such is the nature of all the 
fighting. The great chiefs stalk before the rank and 
file, and sustain almost alone the fortunes of the day. It is 
the oligarchy of battle—the monopoly of carnage! Ajax 
is a battalion on one side, Hector a corps d’armée on the 
other, while Achilles, when he does condescend to sally 
forth, slaughters Trojans by the score. The combatants 
proclaim their own merits like Red Indians, and insult the 
dead with bitter and barbarous taunts, as Patroclus in the 
above extract. There is a thoroughly savage element 
about the actual combats, which takes us back, indeed, to 
pre-civilised times; for scarcely a great soldier in the 
“Tliad,” except Hector, comes up at all to the modern idea 
of “an officer and a gentleman.” Achilles, in the opening 
quarrel of the poem, rails at Agamemnon (his king and 
general, be it remembered), in this classical Billingsgate :— 
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TéTAnKas Oupe. M1. i. 225. 
Wine-sodden sot, with the face of a dog, and the heart of a roe-buck! 
Never once into the war, at the head of thy troops, in thine armour, — 
Never once out on the ambush, along with the lords of Achaia— 
Daredst thou to go! 
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But Achilles is simply a beautiful brutal creature—the 
apotheosis of animal force and passion—an incarnation of 
selfish anger, only redeemed by perfect grace and bodily 
excellence; though his very courage is marred by the know- 
ledge that he has the protection of Athene, and of his god- 
dess-mother, who have made him all but invulnerable. His 
friendship for Patroclus seems of a dubious elevation, and 
his rage at the death of his friend is rendered more furious, 
apparently, by personal pique than devotion. It may be 
said that the words which he exchanges with his horses 
(Iliad xix. 420) prove that he foresaw and recognised his 
fate by the arrow of Paris. If his prowess be rehabilitated 
by this passage, his ferocity remains at least undefended 
and indefensible. He is exactly as Horace paints him— 


‘¢Tmpiger, iracundus, zzexoradilis, acer.” 


No man gets mercy of him in war; valour does not make him 
respect it, nor youth win him to compassionate it. When 
he breaks forth at last “like a hungry lion” from his tent, 
he rages over the plain, inebriate with blood. A lion is not 
the right simile, for a lion has generosity : Achilles, in his 
grace and blood-thirstiness, resembles a panther rather, 
which slays for mere lust of slaughter when peril or appetite 
are over. Read the passage in which, after endless killing, 


he encounters and puts to the sword the son of Alastor :— 
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Nor less unpitied young Alastor bleeds. 

In vain his youth, in vain his beauty, pleads. 

Tn vain he begs thee, with a suppliant moan, 

To spare a form, an age so like thy own ! 

Unhappy boy ! no prayer, no moving art, 

F’er bent that fierce inexorable heart. 

While yet he trembled at his knees, and cried, 

The ruthless falchion oped his tender side. 

The panting liver pours a flood of gore 


That drowns his bosom, till he pants no more. 


Pope's lhad. 


It is here Homer, his limner, who calls the Greek ov =p 
yavxvOupos, “nothing sweet-natured,” and Homer keeps all 
his painting consistent and equal, so that wherever we find 
Achilles we find this same insolent and heartless ideal of a 
“fichting man,” the dpsotos of the ancient pattern. When 
the unfair gods have given Hector into his hands, and the 
glorious Dardan lies, with the spear-wound in his neck, 
bleeding to death, he pleads with Achilles to let his body 
be buried. “By thy life, by thy knees, by thy father and 
mother,” Hector entreats, “let not the dogs have my flesh. 
Take what ransom you will; Troy will pay any sum! 
But as you are brave and victorious, let my remains go 
to my own people.” Whereupon the arrogant conqueror 
—the cannibal, rather—answers— 
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No, wretch accurs’d ! (relentless he replies : 
Flames, as he spoke, shot flashing from his eyes), 
Not those who gave me breath should bid me spare, 
Nor all the sacred prevalence of prayer. 

Could I myself the bloody banquet join ! 
No—to the dogs that carcass I resign. 
Should Troy to bribe me bring forth all her store, 
And, giving thousands, offer thousands more ; 
Should Dardan Priam and his weeping dame 
Drain their whole realm to buy one funeral flame : 
Their Hector on the pile they should not see, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 
Pope's lliad. 


“Right well,’ the dying hero sighs, “I knew you were 
iron-hearted!” Once, truly, the strong and savage nature 
melts, when the reaction of rage sets in, and he sees Priam 
kneeling before him, kissing the hands which have killed 
the hope of Troy, and imploring that the precious body 
may be surrendered. Achilles softens then, and it is well- 
nigh the only time in the “Iliad” when he is not as hateful 
as he is fair, and as fierce as he is swift and splendid. 
Hector is the “ Christian soldier,” as far as such a type 
could exist before the strange doctrine astonished the world 


that we should “love our_enemies.” He is even braver 
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than Achilles, for he has no charm against spears and 
arrows except the favour of those few Gods who happen 
to take sides with Troy ; yet he sustains the fortunes of his 
native city from the first to the last with generous and 
manly valour. The noblest sentiments of the poem come 
all from his mouth. It is is he who laughs at the ; auguries 


a 


when they forbid the battle, saying— 
els olwvos apiaTos auvvecOat Trepi TaTpis. 


| 


Without a bird his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country’s cause. 


It is he who is ever ready to expose himself for the com- 
mon cause against the most doughty champion offering, 
and his anger is seldom roused except towards cowardice. 
For that his patriotic soul has no manner of patience. 
When Paris, the cause of all the war, turns back from the 
face of Menelaus in the fight, the great warrior rebukes 


him very sternly :— 


Atorapt, eos dpiote, yuvayaves, HrepoTreuTa 
al? dperes ryovds T Ewevar, cryapos T atroréoOan. 
kai Ke TO Bovdrolunv, Kat Kev TOAD KEpdLoV Fev, 

} o0Tw AOBnv T Euevat Kal bTroriov dAXwv. 
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Unhappy Paris ! but to women brave ! 

So fairly form’d, and only to deceive ! 

Oh ! hadst thou died when first thou saw’st the light, 
Or died at least before thy nuptial rite ! 

A better fate than vainly thus to boast, 

And fly, the scandal of thy Trojan host. 

Gods ! how the scornful Greeks exult to see 

Their fears of danger undeceiv’d in thee ! 

Thy figure promis’d with a martial air, 
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But ill thy soul supplies a form so fair. 
In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 
When thy tall ships triumphant stemm’d the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crowds stood wondering at the passing show ; 
Say, was it thus, with such a baffled mien, 
You met th’ approaches of the Spartan queen ; 
Thus from her realm convey’d the beauteous prize, 
And both her warlike lords outshin’d in Helen’s eyes ? 
This deed, thy foes’ delight, thy own disgrace, 
Thy father’s grief, the ruin of thy race ; 
This deed recalls thee to the proffer’d fight ; 
Or hast thou injur’d whom thou dar’st not right ? 
Soon to thy cost the field would make thee know 
Thou keep’st the consort of a braver foe. 
Thy graceful form instilling soft desire, 
Thy curling tresses, and thy silver lyre, 
Beauty and youth, in vain to these you trust, 
When youth and beauty shall be laid in dust. 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Crush the dire author of his country’s woe. 

Pope's Homer's Iliad. 
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But when Paris, ashamed and reminded of himself, offers 
to engage Menelaus in single combat, Hector’s heart leaps 
up for joy to find his brother no poltroon: éydpn péya. He 
is mightily glad, for he harbours no petty feeling, and will 
fight twice ten years, if necessary, after that, for Paris and 
Helen. Towards the beautiful Greek who is the cause of 
such woe to his country, Hector is ever exquisite in manner. 
The few,passages wherein they encounter represent him as 
gravely courteous, and her as in turn sincerely respectful ; 
and though we must not mistake their age for one of much 
“morality” in the modern sense, it is plain, from Hector’s 
well-marked deference, and the mild language of King 
Priam, that Helen was meant by Homer to seem no 


wanton “light o’ love.’ Obviously 


‘‘The face that launched a thousand ships, 
And sacked the topless towers of Ilium ” 


appeared to the Trojan generalissimo—one of a breed of 
sea-pirates himself—excuse for a good deal. Yet in his 
grave and dutiful speeches, and far different estimate of 
love, as evinced towards Andromache; as well as in Homer’s 
obvious preference for the gallant chieftain, we see the light 
of a purer principle very clear. Perhaps the most lovely 
passage of the “ Iliad” is that oft-cited one in which 
Hector bids adieu to his wife and child before joining - 
battle. It is this :— 
Aapovie, pOices ce Td cov pevos, od8 €Xealpers 
maida Te vnrrlayov, Kal gu’ dppocor, 4) Taya ynpN 
aed Ecoua. Taya yap o€ KataKTavéovow ’"Axatol, 


Too daring prince ! ah! whither dost thou run? 
Oh! so forgetful of thy wife and son! 
And think’st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
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A widow I, a helpless orphan he? 

For sure such courage length of life denies ; 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain. 
Oh! grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb ! 

So shall my days in one sad tenor run ; 

And end with sorrows as they first begun. 

No parent now remains my griefs to share, 

No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care. 

The fierce Achilles wrapp’d our walls in fire ; 
Laid Thebé waste, and slew my warlike sire ! 
His fate compassion in the victor bred. 

Stern as he was, he yet rever’d the dead ; 

His radiant arms preserv’d from hostile spoil, 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile : 

Then rais’d a mountain where his bones were burn’d. 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn’d. 
Jove’s sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 
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By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell, 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell. 

While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields, the hapless heroes bled ! 

My mother liv’d to bear the victor’s bands. 
The queen of Hippoplacia’s sylvan lands, 
Redeem’d too late, she scarce beheld again, 
Her pleasing empire and her native plain, 
When, ah! oppress’d by life-consuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana’s bow. 

Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 

My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 

Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share: 
Oh! prove a husband’s and a father’s care ! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy. 
Thou from this tower defend th’ important post. 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host. 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain ; 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
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Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven.. 

Let others in the field their arms employ ; 

But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 
The chief replied : That post shall be my care, 

Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 

How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown’d, 

And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 

Attaint the lustre of my former name, 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ! 

My early youth was bred to martial pains. 

My soul impels me to th’ embattled plains. 

Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 

And guard my father’s glories and my own. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 

(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates !) 

The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 

And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 

My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam’s hoary hairs defil’d with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on the shore, 
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As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread. 

I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes of which so large a part was thine : 

To bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring. 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 

They cry, behold the mighty Hector’s wife ! 

Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 

Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory past and present shame, 

A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ! 

May I lie cold, before that dreadful day, 

Press’d with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 
Thus having spoke, th’ illustrious chief of Troy, 

Stretch’d his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 

The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 

Scar’d at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 

With secret pleasure each fond parent smil’d ; 
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And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground : 
Then kiss’d the child, and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr’d a father’s prayer : 

O thou ! whose glory fills th’ ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathless powers! protect my son! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 

To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 
Against his country’s foes the war to wage, 

And rise, the Hector of the future age ! 

So when, triumphant from successful toils, 

Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserv’d acclaim, 
And say, This chief transcends his father’s fame : 
While, pleas’d amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother’s conscious heart o’erflows with joy. 

He spoke, and, fondly gazing on her charms, 

Restor’d the pleasing burden to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush’d to repose, and with a smile survey’d. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastis’d by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 
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The soften’d chief with kind compassion view’d, 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : 
Andromache ! my soul’s far better part ! 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
‘Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fix’d is the term to all the race of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more—but hasten to the tasks at home ; 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom. 
Me glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men, 


Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim, 
The first in danger, as the first in fame. Pope's Homer's Iliad, 


The quotation is long, but Hector well deserves it ; for what 
can be finer than the strong soldier’s tenderness, the gentle 
manliness which he displays towards his wife, and that 
sweet touch of nature, linking the far-off day with all which 
is soft and loving in human spirits for ever, when he takes 
off his nodding helmet-plume that the little Astyanax may 
not be frightened? What can be more eloquent, either, 
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than the daxpudey yerdoaca, the “tearful smile” of Andro- 
mache? Usage has wrought this noble Trojan much wrong 
in making the verb “to hector” imply, as it does, “to 
swagger,” “to bluster,” The chief talks fiercely and big 
at times, like the others; but from first to last he is the 
Bayard of the “ Iliad,” “sans peur et sans reproche.” 

This identity in the personal qualities of the Homeric 
heroes is to a just mind one of the greatest proofs of the 
unity of the work. It is preserved through all the leading 
characters, Ajax is ever blunderingly brave—a “heavy” 
of the Greek foot-guards; a “beef-witted lord,” “good at 
need,” in truth, but with muscle somewhat cumbrously 
overlying mind. Paris is light, womanish, sensitive, grace- 
ful, and unstable; Diomed, quick in council and agile in 
the fight—a Greek Paris without the feminine element. 
We are nowhere jarred by such inconsistencies as patch- 
work composition would have brought in. Ulysses, doubly 
important because he is the hero of the second poem of 
this duology, never once loses his character as ToNUpNTis. 
He fights like a cunning man, and plots like a brave DHSS 
he has neither any cowardice in him, nor any imprudence— 
nor, to speak the truth, very much true elevation of soul. 
He is Common Sense in splendid armour—a mailed péve 
de famille ; wise, substantial, unvulgar, but as practical as a 
British tax-payer. The clear, broad lines in which Homer 
paints this favourite of Pallas—as also the companion- 
portrait of A®neas, the Trojan prince—are almost as strong 
as proof can be to the careful student that one and the 
same genius created or recalled to life the grand company 


of captains amid which these live and move. It may be 
ID) 
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seen by the “ Aineid” and in “ Troilus and Cressida” how 
perfectly easy it was to identify and transfer such vitalised 
and consistent individualities. 

But the women of Homer must have due mention. 
First in beauty and world-wide fame—not in virtue, alas! 


comes that fair plague of men— 
‘Enévas, éxavdpos, édérrrTons, 


the “causa teterrima belli” HELEN. Homer takes care 
that we shall know how glorious her charms were, and 
why so many Greeks and Trojans died gladly for their 
sake. When she passes out upon the wall among the 
old men of the city, even they chirrup praises at her like 
grasshoppers, TeTTéyesow €otKores. They say, with effusion 
of admiration— 
Od vévects, Tpaas Kat cixvnudas ’Axatovs 

round appt yuvarel Tordv xpovov ayea TaoXew: 

aivas abavarnor eis eis ra ouKev. 
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Zi, ii. 155. 


Sure ’tis no marvel that Troy and the well-greaved men of Achaia 
All this while should struggle and bleed for a woman like that one! 
Awfully lovely she is, and like the immortals to look on ; 

Still, it were well she went back in the ships with her terrible beauty, 
Rather than tarry, a curse upon us, and our children hereafter. 


And Helen—her history notwithstanding, and notwith- 
standing that she has to look out from the Trojan wall and 
point below it to Menelaus, her deserted husband—is in 
Homer no wanton, but a gentle, though sinful, and sor- 


rowful dame. Priam comforts her with pious words about 
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the “power of the gods;” Hector is, as has been said, 
invariably respectful and polite; Antenor, and all the 
chiefs—full allowance being made for the laxer morality 
of the old days—are.still particularly tender and pitiful 
towards her, as if Priam’s view of the matter were upon 
all their minds— 


/ 
ovTL poe aitin éool, Aeor vu jot aitiou évowv. 
f1, iii. 160. 


*Tis not you are the cause—the gods are the cause—the gods only. 
Her best plea for consideration throughout the carnage 
which takes place around and on account of her, is, that 
she never forgives herself. Others may see in her but 
the victim of the will of Zeus—she for herself is deeply 
ashamed and penitent; even in her tenderest passages 
with Paris, she retains enough of the Greek princess in 
her to upbraid him for his cowardice and to regret her 
guilt; while before Hector’s face she abases herself 
into the dust with the agony of self-reproach, and pours 
out all a woman’s burning pity for her thousands of 
bleeding victims. In the “Odyssey” these qualities in 
her, so carefully emphasised by the great artist, have 
brought her as much peace of mind as the dreadful war 
can have left. She is discovered to us restored, and 
not without honour and happiness, to the court of her 
husband Menelaus—modest, hospitable, but high-serious 
with her past shame and present forgiveness. Very 
tender and full of a later wisdom are those last words 
of Helen in the “ Odyssey "— 
&O dra Tpwat Ay’ éx@xvov> adtap épov Kip 
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Troy and the Trojan dames were sad. But I then the rather 

Gladdened, because my heart was turned to sail the sea over 

Back to my home—for I mourned the sweet mischief the goddess had 

done me, 

Aphrodite the strong, in tempting me far from my country, 

Far from my child, my home—far, worst of all, from my lord here, 

Second to no one—ah me ! in heart, nor in beauty of body. 

But, indeed, if virtue had its rights of precedence, Hector’s 
wife should come first. Andromache, shrined in the very 
loveliest verses wherever her name occurs, and heroine of 
that already-quoted passage which breaks the clouds of 
war like the evening star, is therein sufficiently pourtrayed. 
Andromache is one of those perfect wives whose instinctive 
honour and purity taught the world the happy lesson of 
such words as honour and purity in times when constancy 
and wedded troth were only being learned. None of the 
goddesses in the Iliadic heaven are so divine as this Trojan 
mother and wife, whose grace and goodness, pourtrayed 
so early, and belonging to an age so far removed, help 
us to believe that “sweetness and light” were among the 
most ancient of the possessions of the world, and, above 
all, of that sex which the other treats as “ inferior.” 

The morality of Homer has been a subject of much 
discussion in all ages, from Plato down to Mr. Gladstone. 
The Athenian philosopher, who drove the poets from his 
republic, makes no exception in favour of the Father of 


them. He condemns him for a theology where the Gods 
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are of like passions with men; sharing their angers; hot 
with their foolish factions; fighting in unfair disguise amid 
their ranks; and even wounded by their spears. This, 
however, is no fault of the poet. He found the religion of 
his time anthropomorphic, and he merely turned it into 
charming verse. Nor is there always wanting an esoteric 
meaning in his melange of gods and chieftains. If 
Apollo favours Hector, and Pallas aids Ulysses, this was 
the old-world way of teaching that “Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.” Judged by the religious thought 
of later days, or even by the high and clear light of 
Plato’s intellect and conscience, Homer no doubt was but 
a “heathen-man.” The machinery of the blind singer’s 
creed is clumsy—his Jove is overmastered by Fate, and 
weighs the lives of contending lords against each other 
with no more power of control than a grocer possesses to 
make two pounds of one commodity lighter than a pound 
and ahalf of another. His heroes fight like Chinese braves 
for swagger, like cannibals for ferocity; and Diomed and 
Ulysses, upon a midnight reconnoitring expedition, kill 
sleeping men without the smallest compunction. But 
making reservation for the age and the training of Homer, 
his work is to be unhesitatingly declared as one of a clear 
and pronounced morality. Horace has not praised him too 
much in saying that he “teaches the noble and ignoble, 
the becoming and unbecoming, better than Chrysippus and 
Crantor.” He pourtrays his warriors very much, in truth, 
au naturel—they eat and drink, fight and repose, jest 
roughly or weep with effusion, like the sons of nature that 


they were. He is not answerable, however, for them, nor 
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for his uxorious Jove, nor yet for the tiger-like fighting- 
men who tear the spear from the entrails of their enemy, 
and deride him as he sobs and dies.. But the’ chivalry 
of Sarpedon, the patriotic devotion of Hector, the perfect 
wifehood of Andromache, and the heart-felt repentance 
of Helen, with many a passage of lofty honour, and much 
sentiment, rich with the spirit of knighthood before 
its time, show Homer to have been true to his “divine 
mission” as a poet. For a real poet is divine, and priest 
of God by better consecration than any which the churches 
can confer. St. Basil did very well, therefore, to cite “the 
blind old man” as one who always upheld virtue and high 
ends and thoughts in life. To this chief merit must be 
added his radiant cheerfulness of mind, and simple delight 
in the world of objects and of actions—the true and glad 
Greek nature—in itself a virtue. He tells us of the Fates, 
the Gods, the scenes of camp and city, the joys and troubles, 
the tears and smiles of his heroes and heroines, with that 
serene calm which only the best singers have. He will no 
more be affected by the carnage of his theme than a river 
will be always stained with the blood from a battle. There 
-is the melancholy, indeed, of early religious thought about 
him when he speaks of “the races of men falling like the 


) 


leaves ;” and the awe of mankind’s eternal wonder at the 
“for ever” when he describes soul after soul of his fighting 
men “unwillingly seeking the gloomy shades below.” Yet, 
like the Greek he was, he turns for ever to the light —for 
ever to the lovely things which are in the world—to this 
gay, picturesque, sufficing, delightful, many-coloured exist- 


ence of mankind ; and though Jove sports with mortals, and 
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Fate controls Jove, the sense of some sweeter and holier 
dvaf, of some more just and potent God above both, is 
rather felt than read in these his two grand pagan epics. 
Their style, as has been said, cannot be conveyed, for 
the old wine, in this case, truly bursts the new bottles. 
The study of Greek might well be undertaken were it 
only for the possession of Homer’s music and manner. His 
Achezan hexameters have the utmost vigour, puissance, 
and billow-like might and flow of which this powerful 
metre is capable. It carries itself with such swing and 
skill, that one forgets the art, which is all the while ex- 
quisite, though never finical, Solemn or sweet, majestic or 
simple, slow as the march of legions, or fiery as the charge 
of fight, the dactyls and spondees roll along, their very 
syllables making the music to the sense, as if the verses 
broke—which doubtless most of them did—straight from 
the lips of the bard, while his blind eyes worked with the 
splendour of the vivid vision of each scene. The way in 
which the spirit of Homer thus drives along the rolling 
vocables of his Greek in rhythmic flood, is like the action of 
the wind upon the wide sea. The nature-like power of the 
poet is, indeed, his central quality ; he has so much to tell, 
and goes the nearest way to tell it, with no apparent art, 
and no pomp of diction but the glorious language of his 
race, and the poetry inherent in his theme. He possesses 
the qualities of a narrator sufficiently to excite and assure 
attention—but you must sit down and listen; he will not 
bribe you with artifices and surprises; when the action de- 
mands it, he will tell a message twice over, or repeat a long 


speech ; if one word serves his purpose, he will use it as 
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often as he wants it, not hunting for synonyms. He is 
the freshest, easiest, serenest, and simplest bard, as he was 
the first; the colours of his page are clear and strong as 
those of the dawn; the air of him is like the breath of 
morning moving over a waking earth; the light upon 
him lies like the light of heaven upon the highest alpine 
peaks—white, broad, beautiful, unbroken. 





The “ Odyssey ” deals with a theme as interesting and 
momentous for Greece as the siege of Troy, namely, the 
voatot, or home voyages of the Achzan leaders. It is 
easy to see in the early history of Hellas that the pro- 
longed return of Agamemnon, Teucer, Ulysses, and many 
other chieftains, led to all sorts of revolutions in their 
states. For his second epic Homer takes the adventurous 
cruise of Ulysses, or “Odysseus,” as he is always called 
in the Greek. It is many years since Troy was taken 
when we find Ulysses still afar from Ithaca, which he 
for ever desires to reach. Penelope, his wife, left on the 
island with her son Telemachus, is besieged by the suits 
of the princes ruling the Ionian Archipelago, who live in 
her palace upon the belongings of the absent hero, be- 
having in an abominable manner, and are, in truth, on the 
point of forcing her to choose one of them as husband. 
Telemachus denounces the conduct of these rioters before 
the Ithacans, and then goes away to seek for his father 
in the courts of Nestor and Menelaus. Ulysses has, mean- 
while, been in many places, and last of all languishing in 
the isle of Ortygia, the residence of Calypso; but a reviving 


impulse constrains him to break away from the enchanting 
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goddess, and he escapes upon a raft. The wrath of Nep- 
tune follows him over the sea in the shape of a terrible 
tempest, which casts him away upon the islets inhabited by 
the Phzacians. Alcinous, the king, receives him with great 
hospitality, and here Ulysses relates a series of his past | 
maritime adventures, which makes the “ Odyssey” a mine 
of delightful fables, as fascinating—but as little veracious 
—as those of the “Arabian Nights.” The Greek warrior 
and mariner recounts how the winds have tossed him from 
peril to peril, from sea to sea; how he has been with the 
Circonians, reclined with his sailors along the sleepy rills 
of Lotus-land, escaped the awful clutches of the Cyclops 
Polypheme, lodged with King A£®olus, and the Lestry- 
gonians (classic cannibals), and feasted safely in that magic 
isle of A®ea where Circe, the fair and wicked witch, turns 
men into beasts. Spell-bound, the Phaacians listen to 
him—as does his reader now—while he descends into the 
very shades, and speaks with souls of the dead, athirst 
for the scent of the sacrifices. He tells how he came 
past the bewitching but deadly seductions of the Sirens ; 
avoided the double danger of Scylla and Charybdis; and 
fled from the wrath of the Deity of the Sun, whose bullocks 
his companions had rashly eaten. All these tales of the 
sea, full of the flavour of strange voyaging—when the world 
was young, and anything might very well be true—follow 
one another ina charming recitation. We listen yet to our 
Greek Sindbad with an attention which becomes intense 
and youthful; and we forget to disbelieve him—we forget 
even Penelope and the wicked suitors—tracking these 


weird and wondrous travels by the lips of the cunning and 
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brave island-prince. It is Lotus-land of the mind to sit 
and hear the long hexameters rolling, like the measured 
sea curling on the placid beach of the real golden-lighted 
Lotus-land— 


Tov & Os Tus AwTOIo paryor weAUNdéa KapTrOD, 
ovKeT AtrarryetNat TaArw HOedev ove véec Oat, 
GAN’ avtod Bovdovto pet avdpacr Awropayoucw 
AwTOv épeTrTomevos peveu“ev VOoTOU Te NabécOau. 


Od, ix. 94. 


Whoso has tasted the honey-sweet fruit from the stems of the lotus, 
Nevermore wishes to leave it, and never once longs to go homeward ; 
There would he stay if he could, content, with the eaters of lotus, 
Plucking and eating the lotus, forgetting that he was returning. 


We forget that Ulysses must return, and we awake half- 
sadly to a life where the charm of the fables fades away into 
their abiding lessons—where the Sirens are, as we perceive, 
the perilous pleasures of sense; and Circe is the ensnaring 
witchery of animal appetites; and Calypso is no fiction at 
all, nor Ortygia a mythical prison-house of temptations. 
However, the Phzacians presently send their guest away 
_in a new ship, and lay him asleep on his own island, with 
his presents and property beside him. He wakes and 
thinks he is again deserted, and far from Ithaca; but 
soon meets and recognises his old servant Eumzus the 
swineherd, who reports all the enormities of the suitors 
to him, and brings Telemachus, by this time returned 
home, to his father’s side. The three concert together a plan 
for the punishment of the suitors, and Ulysses is intro- 
duced as a beggar to the palace among these personages ; 
who are eating and drinking his substance and persecuting 


his queen. No one guesses that the ragged stranger is the 
island King, except an old nurse about the palace and the 
dog Argos, which wags its tail at sight of its master, and 
dies outright for joy. The situation is here extremely 
dramatic, and the interest of the poem most absorbing. 
Penelope, ignorant of her husband’s return—doubtful, 
indeed, of his existence—has engaged, after all kinds of 
evasions, to give her assent to that one of the Ithacan 
suitors who can win the prize in a match at the targets. 
But the bow used must be the one which Ulysses left 
when he sailed away for Troy, and not a man of them can so 
much as string it. Telemachus obtains permission for the 
ragged beggar to try his hand; whereupon, to the astonish- 
ment of all, this vagabond stranger strings and manages 
the weapon with ease, and sends an arrow from it clean 
and straight into the distant mark. Now commences as 
moving a piece of description in the Greek as ever has 
been put in words, and it is a marvel that no great 
painter has yet essayed to fix upon his canvas this 
splendid and terrible scene of the vengeance of Ulysses. 
The hero strides from the shooting-ground, bow in hand, 
to the threshold of the hall where the suitors are revel- 
ling; and there he flings the mendicant’s dress from off 
his armour, and flashes out. upon the princely robbers 
like an armed vision of Nemesis. There can be no better 
passage quoted to show the power and music of the 
“Odysseiad.” Thus begins the twenty-second book, and 
afterwards are given such words as come to the author’s 
pen, anxious but not able to convey a full taste of the 


rich pleasure of this Greek :— 
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Thereupon, stripping his tatters away, many-counselled Ulysses 

Strode to the threshold, and stood there, upholding his bow, and his quiver 
Brim-full of shafts ; on the ground he poured forth the light-wingéd arrows 
All ina pile at his feet, then turned to the suitors and spake this ;: 

“* Yonder match has been played ; ye have seen my skill at the target : 
Now I will shoot a shot that no man, I fancy, will better, 

Into a different mark—if I may—and Apollo shall aid me.” 


Straight at Antinous then a keen-bladed arrow he levelled. 
Grasping a golden cup stood the chief—a cup with two handles ; 
Deep in the draught he was, no thought in his mind of destruction ! 
How should a lord at the feast, in the midst of the banquetters, drinking, 
Dream that, one against many—nay, though the strongest of mortals, 
Thus could do him to death, and send him to sudden perdition ? 
Even as he quaffed, in the jowl the shaft of Odusseus transfixed him R 
Right thro’ the soft 0’ the neck the steel point travelled ; his body 
Tottered, bent, and fell ; from his fingers the two-handled goblet 
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Clattered ; a gush of blood burst thick and hot from his nostrils ! 
Sprawling and writhing, the feet of him kicked the board and o’erset it, 
Spilling the viands and wine, overturning the roast meat and boiled meat, 
Mixing the cates and fruit with his blood, The suitors, affrighted, 

Sprang from the benches on this side and that side, and ran to the dead man, 
Glaring for shield or for spear along the walls of the palace : 

Not one spear there was, nor sword, nor target to help them ; 

Then they turned with furious words on Odusseus, and cursed him. 
‘Stranger, thou shootest too well ; but this is the last of thy shooting ! 
Death shall have thee for this! Thou hast killed with thy villanous arrow 
One of the Ithaca princes, as noble and lordly as any, 

Great in birth and deed : for this thing the vultures shall pick thee.” 


Each of them waited, expecting the man would surely crave pardon, 
Saying, ‘‘ the arrow slipped,” that ‘‘the deed was wrought maladventure.” 
Fools, who did not feel Death’s portals yawning to take them ! 

Then with terrible eyes broke forth the wrathful Odusseus : 
‘‘ Dogs ! ye did not think I should ever live to come hither, 
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Back from the city of Troy ; and so ye harried my palace, 
Ravished my handmaids, and, I being breathing, ye dared to beset her— 
Her ! my wife, Penelope—her ! with your impudent suings, 
Nothing regarding the gods, who reign in infinite heaven, 


Neither believing that any man lived who would shrewdly requite you. 
Now for all of you—all !—the hour is arrived of your judgment.” 


Sickly their visages waxed with fear as his accents resounded ; . 
Hither and thither they rolled their eyes to find any refuge ; 
Only Eurymachus gathered his breath, and answered in this way : 
“Tf, of a truth, thou art he, the Odusseus of Ithaca, living, 
Just are thy words, and rightful thy wrath at the deeds of the princes, 
Done without shame in thy halls, and done in thy fields, without number. 
Yet this dead man here was the head and front of the sinning : 
He, Antinous, set us on to the worst of our doings ; 
Caring not half so much for thy beauteous queen, nor to win her, 
As that this thing might be, the which dread Zeus has forbidden, 
Namely, to reign alone over all thine Ithacan kingdom, 
King and Lord—having slain thy son and gotten his birthright. © , 
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Now he is dead for his scheme ; but do thou have mercy and spare us— 
Liegemen of thine and submissive—then we, going home to our houses, 
Thence will bring for whatever was eaten or drunk in thy palace 

Each of us twenty-fold back to thee here, a great restitution. 

Brass and gold we will fetch, and whatsoever may please thee, 

Only be merciful now, and let not thine anger o’erwhelm us.” 


Him, with a look of fire, the mighty Odusseus thus answered :— 
“* Not if ye brought mé, Eurymachus, all that ye have on the islands, 
All that is yours to-day, and all ye may ever own after, 
Would I for this hold back my hand from its office of death here. 
Deed for deed I will have my price in the blood of your bodies. 
Now, then, choose ye your way to die, and face me and fight me ; 
Else turn about and fly from the fates that I send from my bowstring— 
If, indeed, ye can fly—for I think my shafts will go faster.” 


Hearing his words, their knees grew loose and their hearts were like water. 
Yet once more Eurymachus spake—this time to the suitors : 
15, 
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‘* Friends, the man is in earnest ; he will not be stayed from his purpose, 
But while an arrow is left he will shoot from his terrible bow there 
Shot upon shot from the threshold, till each of us fall by his fellow, 
Slain ina pile. Recall, then, our manhood! Stand not to be butchered ! 
Draw what swords we have, and hold the board up before us, 
So, with its fence, let us rush in close order upon him! If one man 


Thrust his way past the door, he may come to the town and call succour, 
Then peradventure this shooter .will pull his bow for the last time.” 


So, as he spoke, from its scabbard Eurymachus drew forth his falchion, 
Bronze in the blade, two-edged, and rushed with a yell to the portal, 
Waving it high ; but right as he came the watchful Odusseus 
Let go a whistling shaft which took him under the breast-bone, 

Plunging barb-deep in the liver. Down out of his grasp fell the falchion, 
Clattering he rolled in the wreck of the festival, screaming and twisting : 
Platters and food flew about, and cups whirled hither and thither, 

While the wretch hit this way and that his head on the pavement, 

Mad with the anguish, and struck with his feet the boards and the benches, 
Beating a horrid tune, till death’s fog clouded his eyeballs. 
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Next Amphinomus faced his fate, and ran at Odusseus 
Headlong, drawing his keen-edged blade, and desperately hoping 
If he might break his way ; but him Telemachus dealt with, 
Striking him quick as he passed with the bronze-barbed spear in the shoulders-— 
Right through the back it drove, and out at the ribs made its passage. 
Down with a crash he fell, full-front on. the stones of the pavement : 
Nay, and Telemachus left him so, with the spear in his shoulders, 
Dreading lest one of the suitors, the while he tugged at the weapon, 


Either with sword or club should find him helpless, and slay him ; 
Therefore back to his father he came, and spoke in his ear this : 


‘‘ Father, ’twere good I fetched thee shield and spears and a helmet ; 
Armed thou shouldst be for the rest of this matter, and I, having donned it, 
Armour will bring for the swineherd and cowherd, if thou canst abide here.” 


Answered him, under his breath, the watchful and mighty Odusseus : 
E 2 
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Od. xxii. I—107. 


s¢ Go for them quickly, Telemachus ! while I have arrows to stop them, 
Lest the dogs should see me in straits, and push their way past me.” 


Telemachus hastens to the upper apartments, and brings 
the weapons and armour, while Ulysses shoots still into 


the affrighted flock of princes. 
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Od. xxii. 119—125. 
So, when the arrows were shot—each arrow a death for the suitors — 
Calmly he set down his bow at the porch, in the nook of the door-post ; 
Then about his arm a shield of four thicknesses bracing, 
Over his brows a helmet he fastened, dreadfully nodding 
Thwart his countenance fierce with its black plumes of horse-hair, and each 


hand 
Grasped a spear of bronze, keen-sharpened, awful to smite with. 


But Telemachus has left the door of the armoury open, and 
there is a back way by which the princes send Melanthius to 
fetch them lances and mail. Ulysses perceives the danger 
when some of them are already equipped; so by his orders 
the swineherd and cowherd go up to surprise and bind 
Melanthius. Upon this Minerva appears in the form of 
Mentor to encourage Ulysses, and afterwards perches upon 


the roof in the likeness of a swallow. The suitors agree 
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to hurl six javelins at a time against Ulysses, but Minerva 
renders the first shower vain, and the return spears of the 
four at the door kill four more princes. In the next 
exchange Amphimedon indeed strikes Telemachus upon 
the left wrist, and Ctesippus grazes the left shoulder of 
Eumeus; but Telemachus kills Amphimedon in return, 
and each of the others slays his man. Hereupon abject 
terror falls upon the guilty lords. They herd together 
and rush about, “like cattle when the days are long and 
hot, and the gad-fly stings,” and Ulysses, with his three 
companions, chases and dispatches them “like a hawk 
striking fluttering birds.” Two only are spared, Phemius 
the poet, and Medon. By this time the end of the bloody 
work is come and revenge is complete. Odusseus looks 
round, but none are left alive to dispatch. 
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Od, xxii. 383—389. 


All, wherever he gazed, lay motionless, bloody, and dusty, 

Tumbled together and foul ; like fish that the fisherman gathers 

Out of the foamy sea, and hales on the brink of the shingle. 

There they sprawl, gills wide, heaped head and tail, and the sunshine 
Dries them where they lie on the yellow bend of the sea-shore : 

Just so the suitors lay, like a haul of fish, on the pavement. 


The debt so long due to gods and men is paid. The 
insulters of Penelope are no more: nothing remains but 
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to drag the carcases away, clean the stained floor, and 
punish the servants who had helped the princes in their 
outrages. This splendid and varied poem ends hereupon 
in the recognition of Ulysses by his wife. The last book 
seems to be an unnecessary and unsuitable sequel: the 
dramatic construction and moral interest of the “Odyssey” 
alike close with the faithful Penelope’s words of calm and 
proud love at line 285 of Book xxiii. What follows appears 
to be the work of another and a weaker hand—or must be 
taken patiently, as the last faint notes of a noble measure, 
dying slowly away, the better to break the passage for the 


ear from perfect music to silence. 


PEG 1): 


HESIoD the Eolian is a pase and an antiquary, but not 
a poet. A magnificent accident has linked his name 
through all the ages with the Ionian Homer, and he 
enjoys a kind of reflected light from the circumstance; 
but Homer and Hesiod are not so much to be compared as 
the sun and the moon. Standing prominent in the early 
times of Grecian poesy, he is, of course, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, and he has certain merits which are by no means 
to be denied ; but the veritable affatus is not upon his 
spirit; and he would not occupy a higher pedestal among 
his compatriots, except for his ancient date, than Dr. 
Darwin or Bloomfield among English poets. The resem- 
blance which exists between the style of Homer and 
Hesiod is superficial chiefly, and limited to expressions, 
epithets, and methods which both in common borrowed 
from the earlier minstrels. The probability is strong that 
“the Ascrean” lived before the singer of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, although there was a tradition that he had con- 
tended with Homer at Chalcis for a prize; but nothing 
can be affirmed from the doubtful daa existing with 
regard to his exact period. 

He does not interest us personally like his grand 
countryman. Bceotia, wherein he was born, was the Essex 
of Greece, vervecum patria, a land of dull folks and heavy 


atmospheres ; and Hesiod’s verse has something about it 
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of the fogs of Ascra. He was poet enough, nevertheless, to 
have detested the bucolic locality, situated though it was 
at the foot of Mount Helicon. It was miserably damp in 
winter, and burning hot in summer; therefore nothing but 
the business of the paternal estate kept him, he tells us, 
at such a place. By the style in which he addresses his 
fellow-townsmen in the “ Theogony,” they must have been 
true Bceotians, naturally suitable to the spot. He makes 
his muses say— 


Tlowpéves crypavdot, Kak édéyxea, yaoTépes oiov, 
iduev Wrevdea TroAAd Ayer ETUpoLow Opmoia, 
iouev &, edT €OérXwper, adrnbéa pvOncacbas. 
Theog. 26—28. 


Hinds of the field, and mock’ries of men, living still for the belly, 
We can tell you lies that you would take to be true things ; 
Yea! and things which are truly true, if we list to recount them. 


But it may be that the Bceotians were better than the poet 
makes out, and that their fault was mainly inappreciation 
of their townsman, for there are passages which prove 
him to have been vain to a degree—and at any rate, he 


himself has no doubt about his own inspiration. “Three 
celestial Muses,” he says— 
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A branch of laurel gave, which they had plucked, 
To be my sceptre ; and they breathed a song 
In music on my soul, and bade me set 
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Things past and things to be to that high strain ; 
Also they bade me sing the race of gods, 
Themselves, at first and last, ever remembering. 


However, if the Ascrzans neglected their laureate in his 
life, they paid public honours to him afterwards. They 
raised him a statue at Thespie, and another upon Mount 
Helicon. They gave out that his ashes had put a stop to 
a pestilence in Orchomenus, when they were transported 
there, and pilgrims used to go to visit his tomb in this 
place. Thus Hesiod was well reputed with posterity, if not 
amid his especial public. What else we know of him is 
little, and it is not even certain whether he died by vio- 
lence, as was always believed. He had a younger brother 
named Perses, to whom he addresses his “Works and 
Days,” and who seems to have been a somewhat trouble- 
some relation. Add to this dearth of personal interest, 
that the religious part of Hesiod’s writings is either dry 
catalogue or unrelieved superstition, while the didactic 
section of them seems practical and shrewd rather than 
elevated ; and it becomes natural that Hesiod bears no 
commanding presence in Grecian literature like the great 
Ionian generally coupled with him. He presents himself 
to the fancy of a modern student as a grave and quiet 
composer of very respectable versicles—with a sacerdotal 
mind, marked by agricultural tastes and tendencies ; never 
exactly “inspired,” but not wanting a certain skilfulness of 
speech occasionally, and power of expression, combined 
with a strong rural substantiality of thought, which unite 
to make the little that remains of him a portion of the 


roll of song that the student, and especially the historic 
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student, cannot neglect. He has no flights of imagination; 
his language, cvasso sub aere nata, displays the Ascrean 
air of heaviness about it; and he shows very little poetic 
art in the composition of his paragraphs—unless, indeed, 
time has done him much more wrong than we know, 
and broken up his labour into fragments. He never 
carries the mind along like the wave of Homer's line, 
crested with its sparkling epithets; we follow him, rather, 
slowly and tediously, as if his verse were a ploughshare, 
turning up the fat clay of Bceotia. 

Once or twice only—if, indeed, these passages be his— 
we come upon spirited descriptions, as, for example, the 
war of the Titans in the “Theogony,” and it must be 
allowed that such exhibit a vigour of outline and strong 
trick of colour, recalling, in another field of art, the broad 
manner of the Dutch painters, who also gave themselves, 
like Hesiod, impartially to boors and theology. But he 
is essentially a moralist and adviser-general, and may 
perhaps be regarded as the inventor of the didactic fable— 
at any rate, as regards Greece. He introduces his poetic 
apologues in an abrupt manner, wherever and whenever 
they strike him. The subjoined is suddenly interpolated 
into the “Works and Days” after such a fashion, and | 
gives a fair idea of the rather melancholy and unexalted 
morality of the poet :— 
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Works and Days, 201—209. 


Once a hawk said this to a nightingale ;-— 

The robber had the singer in his claws, 

High up-among the clouds, and Philomel, 
Trembling, and nipped in those sharp crooked talons, 
Bewailed ; whereat the hawk savagely screamed : 

** Why pipe, my friend? I am too strong to heed ; 

I take you where I will, for all your singing ; 

To eat you if I like, or let you go ; 

And he’s a fool that fights against his fate. 

He loses, and gets shame, beside his tears.” 


The poem of the “Works and Days” begins with a 
brief litany to Zeus, strongly reminding the oriental scholar 
of the religious preface to all Sanskrit hymns and writings. 
Then Hesiod favours his brother with a dissertation on 
good and evil rivalries, and seeks to impress upon him the 
duties of industry and probity. He describes the suc- 
cessive ages of the human race—the gold, the silver, the 
brazen, and the iron age—that ever comfortless “now,” in 
which such weather as the abominable fogs of Ascra, 
and such folks as the Bceotians, were so much as possible. 
Amid these ill times and hard societies he counsels 
prudence to the feeble, but warns the strong that “there 
are gods.” He teaches, not without emphasis and faith, 
that “it is measured to each as each metes,’ and _ his 
idea of an avenging Providence is even stricter than 


the Mosaic doctrine. “A whole town,” he declares, “is 
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often punished because there is one wicked man in it.” 
“ Thirty thousand watchful angels,” Hesiod declares, are 
detailed to observe the deeds of men in authority : and 
Justice, he boldly and nobly proclaims, has her place in 
heaven “ beside the right hand of Zeus himself.” A very 
striking passage, and one which will recall the parallel 


teaching in the New Testament, is subjoined :— 
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Works and Days, 286. 


Evil is manifold and quickly reached ; 

Smooth is the road thereto, and nigh the way ; 
But the high gods do make us sweat for Good ; 
Strait is the gate to that, and long the road, 
And steep at first—but when the top is won, 
All then is easy that was hard before. 


After much of this not unworthy moral teaching—pro- 
longed till about the middle of the poem—Hesiod proceeds 
to descant upon agricultural works, and the days of good 
and ill luck in the rural calendar. Here his love of nature 
comes forth, and whatever the Royal Society might think 
of his farming, he paints with the eye of a landscape artist 
the rude winters of the Bceotian mountains, the green 


Greek spring, and again the joyous time of harvest— 


“Hyos 5€é cxddupds 7 avOel, Kab jyéra rértE 


devdpép epelomevos Neyupiy emuyever aoud)y 
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THmos TuTaTal T avyes Kal oivos apLaTos. 
Works and Days, 580—583. 
When worts are yellow, and the grasshopper 
Sings his shrill song upon the tree—his wings 


Quick beating—in the toilsome summer-time, 
When goats are fullest, and the wine is best. 


Then, although he confesses himself no sailor, Hesiod 
proceeds to dilate on maritime commerce, the choice of 
a good craft, and the seasons favourable to navigation. 
Afterwards he falls into a very remarkable vein of didactic 
maxims, some of which are more practical than elegant 
in their character, but all very well intended, and fur- 
nishing a perfect code of etiquette for a Bceotian gentle- 
man, such as was Perses. The poem—if certain graceful 
snatches of music in it can earn for it this title—ends with 
a very bare and dry enumeration of lucky and unlucky 
days for rural and domestic pursuits, a kind of ‘ Ascreean 
Tenant-Farmer’s Almanack,” probably the oldest specimen 
of the sort extant. It will be seen that there is not 
much connection between the various divisions of the 
composition, and those who have never made a study 
of the “ Works and Days” in the original may be disap- 
pointed to find a mighty classic described as so jejune. 
But such is Hesiod, although he must not be refused 
a sincere tribute for his moral teaching, which is well- 
meaning and pure, albeit melancholy in tone and sombre 
with superstition; and he has, indeed, left in this rather 
disjointed little literary monument, “tricks of a master’s 


touch,” vigorous bits of Bceotian simplicity and quict 
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pastoral feeling, which have sufficed to keep it existing 
and even celebrated. 

His “Theogony ”—a higher work in scheme—is not so 
free from interpolations; and the side notes of grammarians 
and commentators have been obviously worked into the 
text. One even finds stray lines and passages of Homer 
inlaid with the Hesiodic material; and it is probable 
that neither the introduction nor the disconnected finish 
of this poem are by the same hand which wrought the 
central and genuine portion. Only the antiquarian, or 
the resolute student of Greek for its mythological and 
ethnological treasures, could pretend to speak of the “ Theo- 
gony” as a whole with any enthusiasm. The prefatory 
lines to the Muses are perhaps in the best manner of 
the old poet. After that exordium the main part of the 
hexameters creak and groan along, like over-laden wagons 
on the dusty roads of Ascra, burdened with the names 
and attributes of gods and goddesses, nymphs, nereids, 
dryads, and hamadryads, till the poet disappears entirely, 
and nothing is left of him except a catalogue-maker. He 
repeats—and perhaps did very much to crystallise into 
a faith such mythological tales of the deities—the quarrel 
of Uranus and his children; how Saturn mutilated his 
father and devoured his own offspring; how Rhea saved 
Jupiter, and how Jupiter, with the aid of the Titans, 
deposed Saturn—in fact, all that strange labyrinth of 
celestial fable, which must have made Greek orthodoxy 
far more forbidding as a subject for examination at Delphi 
or Elis than even our own Athanasian theology in the 
Divinity Schools at Oxford or Cambridge. The poet 
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dwells most of all upon this mythic battle between the 
elder and younger gods and Titans. Here he truly rises 
to something like Miltonic fervour of description; and 
his gods—who, to tell the truth, are generally very 
earthly deities in attribute and tone—become grand and 
solemn by the vastness of the field of battle, the terror 
of its weapons, the awfulness of the shock of Earth with 
Heaven, and the picturesque nature of the combatants. 
The language is remarkably sonorous, and the images 


imposing, when Jupiter makes his great onset. 
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Then Zeus let loose his wrath ! his awful’heart, 
Brimfull of anger, gave his will its way ! 

From Heaven’s vault and high Olympus’ crags 
Impetuous he bade start the leashed-up fires : 
Lightning and thunder and the thunderbolts 

Flew from his mighty hand—flame with the crash, 
And bolts with both—fire, noise, and bolts all mixed ! 
Groaned fruitful Mother Earth, wrapped in the war; 
All her vast forests crackled, lightning-scorched ; 

The parched fields heaved and split ; the ocean-floods 
Bubbled, with all the streams, and lurid smoke 
Curled round the Titans fighting—whence the glare 
Blazed up across and through the infinite air ; 
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Theog. 687—€99. 

So that those warrior-ranks, albeit like gods, 


Were blinded with the dazzle of the flash, 
And deaf with leaping peals. 


Hesiod is here almost Homeric, and the description con- 


tinues in the same sustained splendour of terror and 


trouble, concluding thus with the imprisonment of the 


giants :— 
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Theog. 714—724. 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes strong 
Gluttons of war, let fly a hail of rocks, 
Three hundred thick, from their enormous hands, 
And ’whelmed the Titans with a cloud of spears. 
Then underneath the earth they drove the crew, 
And caged them there, and loaded them with chains 
Ponderous and pitiless, for all their might. 
As deep their dungeon was below the earth 
As heaven is above ; nine days and nights 
A brazen anvil falling from the sky 


Would need to reach the ground, and then nine more 
Would bring it the tenth morn to Tartarus. 
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A noticeable point about the Zolian bard is his 
misogynism. He was no “Frauenlob,” as the best poets 
have been; no eulogist and defender of noble and good 
ladies. It is true that he tells Perses, in the “ Works and 
Days,” how nothing is better than a good woman; but 
then his very praise, like Iago’s, has this reservation, “if 


J 


ever such wight were;” and in the subjoined account of 
the creation of the Greek Eve, Pandora, his last line is 


very ungallant :— 


“Os épal of 8 ériBovto At Kpoviwve dvaxre. 
autixa & &« yains TAdocE KduTOS ’Auduyurers 
[wapbév@ aidoin ixerov, Kpovidew ic Bovdds: 
appl dé ot Xapirés te Oeai kai rétua Tero 
dppous xpucelovs eecav ypoi* audi 88 tHvye 
“Qpat carrikopwos otépov dvOecw eiapivoict 
Tava Sé oi ypol Koopov éprjppoce Ilarrds ’AOivn. 
év © apa oi ornbecos Sudxtopos Apyeuhovrns 
Wevded F aipvrtous Te Ayous Kal érikromrov HOos 
teb&e Avos Bovrjor Bapuctirou: ev § dpa doviy 


One Oeav Knpv& ovounve Sé tHvde yuvaixa 


He spake, and all obeyed the king of gods : 

And straight from clay the lame Hephaistus thumbed 
A figure beautiful and virginal. 

The Graces three and soft Persuasion hung 

Chains of wrought gold upon her lovely skin ; 

The fair-haired Hours adorned her brow with flowers 
Plucked from the spring ; Pallas Athené brought 

A pleasing majesty to all her form, 

And wily Hermes, Heaven’s quick messenger, 

Filled her heart full with all his deep deceits, 

With subtlest ways and cunning stratagems. 

So Hermes did, obedient ; and he gave 

A voice sweet-toned ; and thus the first of Shes 
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TlavSépny, ote mavres "Onrdbpria Somat’ ExovTes 


Sapov edapnaay, rhe avopaow adpnotiow. 
Works and Days, 69—81. 


Was called “the gift of all,” for all had given, 
And her they sent to be a plague to man. 

But to return to the “ Theogony ” and the poet’s more 
elevated themes. After the celestial battle the piece 
subsides again, through a series of mythical genealogies 
and anecdotes of Olympian annals, to the instances of 
goddesses who have given birth to mortals, and of mortal 
women who have been loved by immortals. There is 
not much of the lively and bright Greek belief in the 
contact of Heaven and Earth about all these enumera- 
tions of the heavenly personages. Hesiod writes like 
a priest rather than a poet; and polytheism was still 
a creed, in his days, upon which the glorious genius of 
Athenian art had not yet stamped deep the beauty of 
the Anadyomene, the majesty of the Pallas of Phidias, 
the sylvan mystery of Pan’s cloven feet and wreathed 
horns. There is an emptiness about it all, and a sense 
of insufficiency ;—a melancholy and un-Greek-like tone— 


notably those lines upon Sleep and Death. 


A vA \ a “a a lal tf 
Tov Erepos pev yy Te Kal edpéa vaTa Paragon: 
4 ? Le \ > / 
haovyos avotpéeperar Kal pelexyos avOpwrrouct, 
rod dé ovdnpén pev Kpadin, xadxeov SE of 7TOp 
umrecs ev oT/Becow exer 8 dv mp@Ta AA4Byow 
dvOparrav exOpos Se Kat afavaroicr Peorow. 


Theog. 762—766. 


Of whom the one soothes all the earth, and calms 
The broad back of the sea; gentle to men :. 
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The other has a heart of steel—a breast 
Brazen and pitiless, and clutches all, 
Hateful to men and to th’ immortal gods. 


A later age of Hellenic thought mocked these poor 
“immortal” Gods who died; laughed at the mystery of 
death with Socrates; and twisted garlands of smiling 
flowers about the funeral urn: but the blossoms of that 
bright unbelief were not blown in Hesiod’s time and town. 

There remains to be noticed a probably spurious poem, 
called the “ Shield of Hercules.” It is a torso, not with- 
out dignity and good work, but hardly from the Hesiodic 
chisel. In the middle of the combat of Hercules with 
Cycnus, son of Mars—abruptly commenced—begins, yet 
more abruptly, the description of the shield which the 
son of Alcmena carried. Hesiod would not have spent 
so much time upon the piece in continuation of . his 
narrative of "Hota, or Heroines; and unless he plagiarised 
from himself, the poem can hardly be his, for there are 
verses of the “Works and Days” inserted bodily, and 
many expressions intercalated from the same source, 
The description of the shield is, at the same time, too 
ample and careful for an episode; it must have made part 
of a special poem, of which we have only the moiety. 
Some Rhapsodist, perhaps, composed it, with Homer’s 
picture of the shield of Achilles in his mind; for the 
language is Homeric, and some of the turns of verse 
identical with the great Ionian’s. Assuredly the “Shield 
of Hercules” was chased by no mean hand; no slight 
artist beat up the repoussé-work of this poetic buckler. 


The two hundred hexameters which paint it for us have 
EZ 


° 
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energy, movement, and music ; but the nameless poet who 
wrote it, or pieced it together, has lost his spray of laurel ; 
while Hesiod has gained that honour, as well as the credit 
for many other ancient poems quite lost now, or else frag- 
mentary, like the “ Lessons of Chiron,” “The Melampodia,” 
“The Martiage of Ceyx,” and “The Descent of Theseus 
and Pirithous into Hades.” In fact, the name of Hesiod 
was long a centre of gravity for the stray asteroids of poesy 
in his age, especially throughout Beeotia; and he is thus 
a literary accretion, in regard of which we cannot always 
tell what is fly and what is amber. His own countrymen 
in Pausanias’ time doubted whether even the “ Theogony” 
belonged to him. In so cold and foggy an atmosphere 
of scepticism, uncomfortable as Hesiod has told us that 
of Ascra was; it is reassuring to be tolerably certain 
that the “Works and Days,” with their homely wisdom 
and pastoral sincerity, are the Atolian poet's ; and to 
agree that, for the sake of that alone, he will ever deserve 
to wear the myrtles gathered from the majestic Helicon 


which overshadowed his home. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


IN these ancient and often beautiful fragments of Greek 
poetry we have doubtless many that are as old as the 
“Tliad” and “ Odyssey,” and others which were probably 
inspired long afterwards by the spirit of Homer, and 
composed by the most skilful of the Rhapsodists. Some 
of the shorter poems of the group known by this name 
may have been portions of lost epic pieces—the prefatory 
dedication common to all antique verse-making. Others 
are fer se important and self-sufficient works, of con- 
siderable length and constructive art; complete in them- 
selves, as mythological litanies in honour of some one or 
other deity. The fact that Thucydides ascribes to Homer 
himself the “ Hymn to the Delian Apollo” shows, indeed, 
that the golden age of Greece was nowise so critical as 
ours, and also that the style of these poems is by no means 
low. These hymns are of a comparatively modern date 
in Grecian literature whenever we find them perfect ; and 
in some cases appear to be new crystallisations of verse 
around old poetic remains. In the Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, Homer, truly, is made to call himself its author 
—but this is probably the artifice of an unknown writer. 
The opening of the hymn is wanting; but it proceeds, 
after an invocation of Latona and her son, to describe 
how Delos gave shelter to the goddess, and how Apollo 
was born at the foot of a palm-tree; and then it paints a 
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fine Poussin-like picture of the feasts of the worshippers 
of the Sun God. The “Hymn to the Pythian Apollo” 
is probably older than this, and celebrates the Deity of 
the valley of Crissa. It relates how the God of Day 
descended from Olympus to find a spot in Greece for 
his temple; and how Telphusa, the Bceeotian Naiad, recom- 
mended him to repair to Crissa. This she did, knowing 
that a great serpent ravaged the lands there, and wishing 
ill to the god. Apollo killed the monster, and built a 
temple among the rocks; but to punish the perfidious 
maiden he made the waters of her fountain disappear. 
Such is the matter of this hymn—the manner has nothing 
to deserve particular attention; it is smooth and skilful, 
a neatly written liturgy of a very old church. 

The “Hymn to Venus” may have been composed, as 
is thought, as late as the Messenian war, to flatter some 
of the princes of Mount Ida, who called themselves 
descendants of AEneas; but the supposition is far-fetched. 
What remains of it seems to have belonged to a series 
of sacred poems, the work of the Homeric imitators and 
reciters.. It relates the loves of Aphrodite and the Trojan 
Anchises. The Goddess of Love appears to the happy 
hero upon Mount Ida under the form of a Phrygian 
princess. At her leave-taking she reveals herself, and 
tells Anchises that she shall' bear a son to him, but he 
must never divulge its mysterious origin, under pain 
of the wrath of Jupiter. This piece of heathendom is 
extremely lively and easy in its versification, but not 
otherwise remarkable. 


A far more valuable relic is the “ Hymn to Ceres —if, 
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indeed, the work be veritably antique—which Ruhnkenius, 
the philologist, dug up from the rubbish of oblivion. The 
lacuné in it, as well as its style and nature, compel the 
conclusion that it is genuine. It is a religious poem 
devoted to that profoundest of all the Grecian cults, 
the worship of Ceres or Demeter, “Mother Earth.” The 
writer was probably initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
although he dared not write of them exoterically. His 
nearly perfect litany celebrates the glories of the fane at 
_ Eleusis—it praises the wisdom of the initiated, and urges 
the acquisition of philosophic and spiritual knowledge, 
while it narrates the mystical tale of Ceres. It is here 
sung how she lost her daughter Proserpine, and refused 
the gifts of corn and. grass to men, till Zeus gave her 
back her child; with licence to stay half of each year 
beside her mother, and then to return for the other half 
to her dreary spouse, the Lord of Hell. This legend, 
deeply engrafted in the East, and shadowing forth the 
changes of the year from summer with its flowers to bare 
winter, and from winter again to summer, is told with 
poetic grace and enthusiasm. To any ear it must have 
sounded sweetly —to those of the initiated at Eleusis every 
line probably bore a delicate and transcendental meaning. | 

Whoever will see one of these curious liturgical pieces 
translated to the very best advantage should read the 
exquisite “Hymn to Mercury,” by Shelley. The Greek 
is very bright and graceful, and loses nothing whatever in 
the delicious Spenserian stanza, except its form. Indeed, ° 
the only fault of such verses as the following is that they 


are a little too rich : — 
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To whom thus Hermes slily answered : ‘Son 
Of great Latona, what a speech is this ! 

Why come you here to ask me what is done 
With the wild oxen which it seems you miss ? 

T have not seen them ; nor from any one 

Have heard a word of the whole business. 

If you should promise an immense reward, 

T could not tell more than you now have heard. 


‘‘ An ox-stealer should be both tall and strong ; 
And I am but a little new-born thing, 

Who, yet at least, can think of nothing wrong. 

My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 

The cradle-clothes about me all day long ; 

Or, half asleep, hear my sweet mother sing, 

And to be washed in water clean and warm, 

And hushed and kissed, and kept secure from harm. 


‘Oh, let not e’er this quarrel be averred ! 

The astounded gods would laugh at you if e’er 
You should allege a story so absurd, 

As that a new-born infant forth could fare 

Out of his home after a savage herd. 

I was born yesterday ; my small feet are 

Too tender for the roads so hard and rough ; 
And will you think that this is not enough ? 


ibe CY CEICePOnTS 


THIS name was given to a group of mediocre imitators of 
Homer, who wrote upon the episodes of the Trojan war: 
some of them in admiration, some in jealousy of the 
great lonian—one or two, it may be, with grace and skill 
sufficient to get a place for a bar or so of their work amid 
the immortal music of the “blind old man.” There were 
also other “ Cyclic poems,” reflecting the style of Hesiod, 
and all beginning, like one of the old Spanish tragedies, with 
the creation of the world. Such as they were, these pro- 
ductions are lost, but the world is probably not very much 
the poorer. They were never called classical by the critics 
of the golden age of Greece; and Horace, who lived near 
enough to the writers to have seen them on parchment or 
papyri, selects from one of them his example of utterly 
bad taste and literary bombast. Perhaps he was alluding 
to STASINUS when he remarks that, “to relate the wrath 
of Achilles, Homer does not remount to the eggs of Leda.” 
Stasinus, one of these Cyclic minstrels, was said, however, 
to have received the copy of his “Cyprian Songs” from 
Homer himself. He narrated the incidents preceding the 
Trojan war from the birth of Helen downwards, According 
to this writer, Zeus caused the Trojan war to arise out of 
pity for the earth, which was overloaded with inhabitants. 
Judging from the conduct of kings and aristocracies in all 


history, this view is far from unparalleled or devilish, But 
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Stasinus never learned such a theory from the noble intellect 
and heart of Homer. ARCTINUS was another improver or 
legatee of Homer. He carried on the “Iliad” Laud passibus 
@quis, in a poem entitled the “Ethiopiad,” a work old 
enough to be also ascribed, by uncritical tradition, to 
Homer. It commences with the arrival of the Amazons 
before Troy, after the obsequies of Hector. The writer de- 
scribes the deaths of Memnon and of Achilles, the stratagem 
of the wooden horse, and the capture of Ilion—and doubt- 
less from such sources the “ Aineid” of Virgil and the many 
sequels of the “ Tale of Troy” were largely drawn. There 
were nine thousand lines in the “ Ethiopiad,” but almost all 
are gone, nocte premuntur; and the scholiast who pre- 
serves us a fragment of the perished mass calls it “The 
Sack of Ilium,” by a wrong title. Another Cyclic, called 
LESCHES, wrote or patched together a “ Little Iliad.” Aris- 
totle quotes it as a rude and undigested mass of matter, 
and what remains of this Lesbian shows that he was 
but a mere chronicler in rhyme of old Grecian traditions. 
“The Homeward Voyages” of AGIAS, with the “Telegonid” 
of EUGAMON, are two other Cyclic poems, of no greater 
artistic value; although they would have immense arche- 
ological interest, could we recover them, as relics in verse of 
very ancient fables. The first relates the return of Atrides 
and other chiefs; the second is the complement of the 
“Odyssey.” It recounts the adventures of Telegonus, 
the son of Ulysses and Circe; how he wandered over the 
earth seeking out his father, to wreak upon him the spite 
of the Enchantress; how he landed at last upon Ithaca, 


and took to highway robbery for his living; till in one of 
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his encounters he waylays Ulysses and kills him unknow- 
ingly. The “Thebaid” and the “ Heracleid” are names 
of antique works, pertaining to this same period of the 
Rhapsodists and Cyclics, who sprang as thickly from 
the great stem of Homer, as saplings do from an oak. The 
first was occupied with the wars of Thebes; of the second, 
called also “The Taking of C&chalia,” but one line remains. 
The “ Phoronid,” the “ Europza,” and the “Corinthiaci,” 
are titles of works wholly lost ; and to complete this list of 
faded human labour and forgotten singing, CHERSIAS of 
Orchomenus, and ARIAS of Tamos, were also Cyclic poets, 
of whom positively not so much as the author's signature 
survives. Stant nominum umbre: their very names are 
blotted. 


THE ELEGIAC FOES: 


THE hexameter was the metre of the epical poems of 
Greece—but Poesy now stretched her wings wider, and 
invented the Elegiac measure. The etymology of the 
word, and a certain plaintive fall which the pentameter 
has in succeeding the hexameter, have attached a definite 
tradition of sadness to the couplet thus composed. ”E)e- 
os is derived from the verb of woe, ’edéyewv, or the word 
édeos, “pity.” And perhaps the first use of this mixed 
metre was to enshrine a funeral song—the checked and 
broken utterance of mourning. The beautiful wailing 
chants of Corsica- have the same musical sob in them, 
the same slow burial-pace. But if the original Elegiac 
of Greece bore this character, it soon became enlarged. 
The hexameter and pentameter together was virtually 
made to serve for the step from epical to lyrical singing ; 
and the most ancient relics of this second measure of 
Greek poesy are devoted as much to light or stirring 
themes as to sad and solemn ones. Some of the elegiac 
poets of the mid-age of Hellas are satirical, some martial 


and patriotic. Let two of these last appear ! 


CALCEINUS: 


CALLINUS of Ephesus lived about seven hundred years 
before the Christian era. The particular city of Ionia in 
which he resided was much threatened by the martial 
people of the north, who had destroyed Magnesia and other 
places, and hung like a storm-cloud over the effeminate 
Greeks of the coast. The neighbouring lands had already 
been overrun when Callinus took up his lyre; the Ionians 
were in danger, and the Ephesian poet appears to have 
devoted his undoubted genius to the task of animating 
and reproving his degenerate countrymen. His verses 
are full of an energetic and manly spirit, and descant 
upon the miseries of cowardice, the value and joy of 
courage, and the bounden duty of fighting for country, 
kindred, and honour. Here is a specimen of the strong 


and gallant strain of the Ionian :— 


Tyne Te yap éote Kal dryraov avdpi payer Bau 
fel / \ / z / ES gh. VA 
yiis Tépt Kal Tmraiswv Koupioins T adoxou 
Suspevéow. Odvartos 8¢ Tor’ EcoeTat, OTrTOTE KEV 81) 


a ’ , 
Moipas émixdocwe’. adda Tus iOds ito 


Fair and becoming it is for a man 
To fight for home and children and wife ; 

And death, that comes when the Fates please, can 
Come never but once. To the glorious strife 
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oy 2 / Ae ieee tie / >. 5 
eyxXos aAVaoVKOMEVOS Kab VIT aomidos ANKLLOV TOP 
>/- \ n , 4 
EXGAS TO TPATOV [LYVUJLEVOU TTONENOV. 
’ f ih f tal € / > \ 
ov yap ws Odvarov ye puyeiv eiwappevov éoTiv 
b} CJ +o? > / i fe b) / 
avép ovo ei Tpoyoverv 7 yévos aBavaTov. 
Let each, then, go with a heart of brass, 
As hard as the blade that his fingers draw ! 


Die well! for die we must, alas, 
Though the gods were our fathers. ’Tis Heaven’s law.! 


We do not know what effect the verses of Callinus had 
upon the soft Ephesians. They were good enough to 


have put spirit into sensualists or slaves. 


DY tbe Us. 


THIS was another and a still more famous singer of warlike 
lays, the contemporary of Callinus, and an Ionian. His 
martial muse found her theme in the events of the 
Messenian war, which was waged from 685 B.C. to 668. 
The outbreak of this conflict found him at Athens, and 
it is said that he came to take part in it, from a very 
singular incident. The Spartans, who were fighting with 
the Messenians, were advised by the oracle to seek a 
leader from Athens. The “city of the violet-crown” sent 
them in derision the obscure Tyrtzus, who was a school- 
master, and lame of one leg. But if it were so, the oracle 
and the Spartans had the best of the jest, for Tyrtzeus 
turned out a hero of the first water, and his spirited 
verses were worth whole battalions of peltasts to Lace- 
demon. All this may signify something very different 
from the tradition. Tyrteus was more likely a “master” 
of a school of philosophy, politics, and poetry, than a 
mere pedagogue; and the story of his lameness may 
possibly—though, perhaps, not very probably—have arisen 
from the fact that he wrote the elegiac, or “halting” 
verse, which limps from hexameter to pentameter, and 
was new at this date to continental Greece. Tyrtzeus, at. 
any rate, came to Sparta, and rendered noble services to 
his adopted country. If it be true, as is reported, that 


he calmed popular riots with his poetic writings, Plato 
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ought to blush in that he has excluded poets from the 
model republic. Unluckily, nothing remains of a labour 
so remarkable, and so desirable for certain modern go- 
vernments. What remains to us of Tyrtzus is but little, 
yet that little is full of martial incentives and the praise 
of patriotism and courage. Even from these fragments 
we must conclude that the bard well deserved the laurels 
which surround his brow in all classical pages. Ionian 
by birth, the character of his genius was rather Dorian— 
Dorian in its stern eulogy of fortitude, its austere con- 
tempt of pleasure and selfishness, its fear of shame, its 
defiance of death. Here are four clarion-like lines in 


praise of the brave soldier :— 


avipdot wev Onnros idetv, epatos Se yuvarét 
Swos éov, Kados © év Tpopayouce TECwV. 
ad Tis év diaBas wevétw Tool audotéporow 
aTnptyGels ert yis, xetAos dobar SaKxev. 
Envied by men, by women praised and loved ; 
Alive, a king ; a hero, dead on shield ; 
Stand like him to the front, with hearts unmoved ! 
Bite the lip grimly—root the foot to the field ! 

Three of the stirring war-songs of Tyrtzus survive, 
from the first of which the above is an extract. In the 
second the poet reminds the Spartans that they are 
descendants of Zeus himself, and ought to fight like 
demi-gods. A certain sad and desperate courage, a 
stoic and melancholy calm of soul, is in these elegiacs. 
They have the Pagan’s contempt for “the life that now 
is,” rather than the Christian soldier's faith in “the life 


which is to come.” One understands how the souls of 
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Leonidas and the three hundred of Thermopyle might 
be suckled upon this strong and cold milk of the Muses. 
The men who combed their hair smooth, to die by the 
Persian lances ; and thanked Heaven that the arrows flew 
so thickly, “because they could fight in the shade,” were 
well weaned from the weakness of life upon such lines as 
these :— : 

kal Toda Tap’ 708) Gels Kal én’ aoridos doml8 epeloas 

év 5€ Noor Te oho Kal Kuvénv Kuveén 
Kat oTépvov otépvp TeTAnLEvos avOpl payer bu, 
7 Eibeos xa@rnv %) Sépu paxpov édrov. 
Foot against foot, buckler to buckler pressed ; 
Plumes tossed on plumes, helmet with helmet clashing ; 
Breast in the reeling fight knit close to breast, 
So wield the blade and send the long lance flashing ! 

On such stern stuff were nourished the minds of those 
Spartan dames, who bade their sons go forth to battle; 
and for a maternal blessing and farewell said, “Come back 
with your shield, or come back upon it.” The mother of 
Brasidas taught these elegiacs to her boy; she who ob- 
served, when the news of his glorious death was brought, 
“Sparta hath many better soldiers than he.” For the 
songs of Tyrteus became “household words” in Lace- 
demon. Living, he was honoured with every distinction 
and respect; and dead, he was made a dear and famous 
name for ever in Sparta. He was their war-poet long 
after his death, and in many other battles beside those 
at Ithome; and when the Lacedemonians went out into, 
the field, they were always wont to sing the stirring 


couplets of their old leader and laureate to the Spartan 
G 
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flute. Tyrteus gained many a bloody day for the Dorians 


with verses like these and their like, “ singing of death and 


of honour that cannot die.” 


Vg > ’ nr 
ovdé tote KNéos Eo OXOV aTrohAVTaL ove dvope avuTov, 
GAN bard yis Tep e@v yryverar aBavaros 
a LA 
OVTW aploTEevovTa PeVOVTA TE poapvapevov TE 
an n 4 J , 
ns Tepl Kal maidwv Oodpos ”Apns or€on. 
9 A 4 X lol ie 7 
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vienoas © alxpis ayNaov EvxXOS edn, 
TUVTES ML TILOTLW OMS vEot OE mandatol, 


aroha Se TEpTTVA TraDeV epyeTas eis ’Aidnv. 
p p 


Never the glorious tale of him dies, nor the deeds of him ever! 
Under the earth he may lie, yet he is greater than Fate, 

Whomso, firm in the battle, unyielding, awaiting his death-blow, 
Fighting for children and home, Mars the omnipotent slew. 

But if he ’scape the message of death—the far-reaching slayer— 
’Scape it and come safe home, bringing the garland of war ; 

Then in his town he is honoured, by old men and young men together, 
Many a glory and joy hath he, or ever he dies. 


ARCHILOCHUS. 


AN unkind mistress and an unbending father made Archi- 
lochus, the Parian, a satirist and writer of what Horace calls 
Jurentes iambos. He was contemporary of Tyrteus, and 
composed the war-songs peculiar to his age for the battles 
between the Naxians and Parians. The islander fought 
himself, but his fame does not live only in consequence 
of his valour or valorous verses. He loved a maiden of 
Paros, called Neobule, the daughter of Lycambes. Records 
of his early passion for this damsel are to be found among 
the ruins of his writings. She must have been beautiful. 
Here are something like stray threads from the tresses of 
this antique beauty :— 
a S€ Of Kou 
@pous Katecklate Kal MeTadpeva. 


Her flowing hair 
Shaded her shoulders and her neck and waist. 


And again— 
eopmupiopéevas KOMas 
Kai oTijOos ws dv Kal yépwv ijpdccaro. 
Her scented hair 
And bosom, sweet enough to stir old blood. 

But great love and great hatred tremble into each other 
from either side of an invisible line, and Archilochus came 
to write things as bitter of fair Neobule as these are sweet. 


Lycambes had promised Neobule to the poet, but subse- 
ae 
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‘quently changed his mind; or else the young lady was 
fickle, and had a heart after all of Parian marble. Archi- 
lochus took a poetic and merciless vengeance. He had 
strung his cithara with new chords to make the iambic 
line, and he used them like whip-lashes upon the unlucky 
family. He was less than gentlemanly in his epigrams 
upon Neobule; and satirised the unfortunate father till 
tradition says that that aggrieved Parian hanged himself 
in sheer despair. It will be seen that these Greeks of the 
middle ages of Hellas, whether they wrote battle chants or 
hymns; love songs or songs of hatred, put fervour into 
them and living stuff. The lampoons of Archilochus had 
such a disastrous success that iambics and satire came to 
mean the same thing. Neobule should have kept her 
word, but then poetic art would have waited longer for 
the development of the flowing line, which the tragedians 
afterwards borrowed from the angry muse of Archilochus 
to employ in the noblest uses. The disappointed lover 
pressed into the service of his rage a fine sense of epithet, 
a simple, clear, lively style, and a deep knowledge of the 
weak places in human nature; as well as an originally 
noble and poetic spirit, which this hapless. passion warped. 


In Archilochus is first found that generous sentiment— 
ov yap écOdov KaTOavodcr Keptopéew em’ avdpact. 
It is not good to speak ill of the dead. 


And the following verse breathes a better religion than 
hatred :— 
°°, Zed, watep Zed, cov péev ovpavov KpaTos. 


x be) lol 
at 8 épy ér avOperav opas 
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Aewpya Kai Oewrotd, col dé Onplwv 
UBpus te Kat Sikn pérev. 
Oh, Father Zeus, the Heavens are thine, 
And thou dost know all works of men, 
Evil and good. Thine edicts shine 
All-potent, in the wild-beasts’ den. 
But little except broken samples of the man’s goodness 
or badness remains—enough, no doubt, to show that Archi- 
lochus had mastered the iambic and the tetrametric line, 
and that “epode” which Horace imitated, as he himself 
allows in the “Epistles.” Here is one fragment of the 


“raging iambics :’— 


Aivos tis avOparrwr 06, 
as dp arent Kaietos Evvwvinv 
euckav. 


Of monstrous birth and terrible this man, 
As if an eagle and a fox had .mixed 
To get him. 
No wonder Lycambes hanged himself; Paros is a little 


place, and he was “ between the devil and the deep sea.” 


SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS. 


THERE is no new idea! We are plagiarists from our 
ancestors in the most modern novelties of thought, and 
Dr. Darwin’s theory of “ Natural Selection” was anticipated 
in the time of Archilochus by his imitator, Simonides of © 
Amorgos! The iambic line which the poet of Paros 
employed for private resentments, Simonides used for 
public satire. He is especially notable for a poem upon 
women, mept yuvatcav. In this production a very curious 
view is broached, to the effect that all womankind is 
derived from the lower animals, and that the various 
characters and caprices of the sex are due to the dif- 
ferences between the nature of the creatures from which 
they are developed. This is very rude, however philo- 
sophical; but Simonides never pretended to be gallant. 
He twice repeats in this little satire of only ninety couplets 


the line— 
/ tal 
Zeds yap wéyiotov Tout’ errouncev KaKov yuvaixas. 
For Zeus hath sent the worst of all his plagues in womankind. 


Certainly everybody must have noticed among the 
countenances of the passengers in any thronged street, how 
strangely and frequently the features recall the charac- 
teristics of some animal. . The horse-face, the squirrel-face, 
the cat-face, the bird-face are quite common. And when 
a dog-picture of Sir Edwin Landseer is studied—as, for 


instance, the “ Laying down the Law,” or “ Alexander and 
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Diogenes ””—we are curiously sensible of a hidden and 
subtle likeness between the canine race and mankind, 
which the skilful artist has rather noted than invented. 
That poodle, how grave, judicial, and ponderously wise 
he looks! That she “King Charles,” what a dame du 
cour the little coquette is! and the blood-hound, what a 
heavy-jowled “plunger” of the canine Horse Guards! 
Simonides worked the idea out upon a broader poetical 
canvas than the painter. His view is that every woman 
has been in a previous life some bird, beast, or insect; 
for of the men he said nothing. The ill-favoured and 
sluttish one was a sow, the cunning one a vixen-fox, the 
busybody a bitch, the greedy and dull an ass, the gay 
and vain a mare, the pinched and malicious one an ape. 
Let us hasten, however, from these unkind genealogies 
to the single poor little piece of praise which the lago of 
Amorgos awards to that sex which. has ever been the 
victim, first of male tyranny, and afterwards of male 
sarcasm and abuse. One sort of woman zs good and 


sweet, the woman born from a bee :—- 


firn Sé ody PiredvTe ynpadoKel Toc, 
a \ > / la 
TEKOUTA KANOV KOVVOJLAKNUTOV YEVOS* 
KapLTTpeTTns pev ev yuvaLél yiryveTat 
maonot, Gein 8 apupidédpopev yapus* 


ove év yuvackly derar KaOnpévn, 


Dear to her spouse from youth to age she grows ; 
Fills with fair girls and sturdy boys his house ; 
Among all women womanliest seems, 

And heavenly grace about her mild brow gleams. 
A gentle wife, a noble spouse she walks, 
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dKov Aéyouow appobicious Adyous. 
Tolas yuvaixas avipaow yaplferat 


Zevs Tas apiotas Kal TokuppaceaTatas. 


Nor ever with the gossipmongers talks ; 
Such women sometimes Zeus to mortals gives, 
. The glory and the solace of their lives. 


But it is too plain that Simonides believed very little in 
the existence of these “bee-women.” His style, however, 
was better than his life, there is reason to believe, and 


such kinds only swarm into clean and honest hives. 


MIMNERMUS. 


DANGER is good for nations as for men. When Ionia was 
delivered from the constant menace of invasion, by being 
made a subject province of Lydia, the fire and the bright 
honour flashing in the elegiacs of Callinus died out. Then 
came a race of soft, effeminate singers like Mimnermus, 
who “flourished” B.c. 600. Sweet and eloquent was this 
Colophonian, and his countrymen called him dvyvatadys, 
“the melodious.” But the strings of his cithara thrill only 
with the passions which enervate. Ionia had no glories 
left, and her poets no pride. The verses of Mimnermus 
are tender and skilful, but they exhibit a voluptuous soul 
abandoned to pleasure, a light and fine Greek nature, find- 
ing youth, love, beauty, wine and feasting, joys bountiful 
enough for contented existence, if only the black shadow 
of death did not overhang them. Here is a strain from 


the sorely-changed minstrelsy of Ionia :— 


Tis && Blos, tl 8é Teprrvdv dtep ypuaéns "Adpodirns ; 
reOvainy bre joo pnKeTL TADTA [ONOL, 
KpuTrradln pirorns Kal peluya Spa Kal edv7). 
dvbea Ths HAs ylyverar apTranréa 
avdpdow Hoe yuvarkiv: rel 8 oduvnpov ééXOn 
Life without golden love—what bliss in this? 
Oh, let me die when I can love no more! 


The stolen words, the honeyed gifts, the kiss, 
These are the blossoms that youth’s branches pour 
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yijpas 6 7 aloypov ouas Kat Kaxov dvdpa TOE, 
aiel wev ppévas audi Kaxal Telpovort pépiuvas. 

On lovers and their loved ones ; but vile time 

Spoils the glad heart, and makes the bright eyes dim. 

This antique epicurean fixed sixty years of age as the 
time at which he would wish to die. Did he keep to his 
wish when threescore years had drifted their snows upon 
his head? We know little more of him than that he was 
still poet and lover enough to win the heart of beautiful 
Nanno, a flute-player, when he was near that age; and 
that Solon, the law-giver, thought him worthy of a poetic 
remonstrance, while Horace has embalmed his roseate 
philosophy in the lines— 

“*Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 


Nil est jucundum—vivas in amore jocisque.” 


for. Ep. i. vi. 65. 


SOLON. 


BuT place fora greater name! Solon, the legislator of the 
Athenians, was among these elegiac poets, and no mean 
competitor either of the very best. If Plutarch’s story 
be true about his poem upon Salamis—as may well be 
believed from the noble verses which survive—Solon 
might have won a name as great in poetry as he has left 
in the architectonic art of government. The Athenians, 
weary with. their long struggle against the people of 
Megara for the possession of the island of Salamis, had 
passed an impatient law, decreeing death against any 
one who should mention the name of the place. Solon’s 
patriotic heart chafed at this unworthy prohibition, and, 
according to the story, he let it go about that he was 
out of his senses. One day he broke forth from his 
house into the market-place, and mounting the stone, 
he commenced reciting a poem that he had composed, 
in which the shame of losing so beautiful an islet was 
pictured with such force, that almost before the verses 
could be finished the young men of the city exploded in 
cries of indignation, and the law was repealed by accla- 
mation, an expedition determined upon almost on the 
spot, and Salamis was finally regained and added to Attica. 
We retain still the fiery words which kindled this spirit in 


the young Athenians ;—towev, the Law-giver poet, cried :— 


” \ la) Y \ / 
lomev els Yadapiva waynoopevot Tepl vnTOV 


iwepThs Xanerrov T’ avayos aTwoopeEvol. 
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To Salamis ! sail we to Salamis ! 
To win the lovely isle, and end our shame ! 

Solon, it is declared, conceived the idea at first of 
writing his laws in metre; and if ever jurisprudence could 
be versified, his was certainly the two-fold genius to have 
accomplished that curious feat. We have some relics— 
too few, alas!—of his didactic and:moral poems. All 
breathe a lofty and faithful spirit—not austere, never 
narrow, but “of large discourse’”—full of a strong belief 
in the eternal principles of the good and the true, the 
singing of one who 


‘* Heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 


Indeed, none can rightly honour Solon the law-maker 
in history, who have not met him upon the slopes of 
Parnassus. The fervour and humanity of the poet are 
explanations thrown upon the justice and wisdom of his 
statutes ; round about his Greek brow there shone the 
glory of a heavenly inspiration, as, like a Greek Moses, 
he stood before his people with the tablets of the law in 
hand. 


PHOGYLIDES, 


MILETUS gave birth to this Ionian, who may be called 
the Tusser of the elegiac style—at any rate, as far as 
he can be judged of by his remnants. He wrote some- 
thing very much like the “Five Hundred Points,” except 
that his theme was moral and social instead of agricul- 


7 


tural. He dealt in “wise saws” and ancient “instances,” 
and has an egotistic way of announcing every fresh 
dictum or gnome with «al rode Pwoxvdudéw, “ Phocylides 
also saith this.” A certain finish and neatness charac- 
terise these proverbs, among which the subjoined is perhaps 
a fair specimen of his manner and generally unexception- 


able philosophy :— 


Trnjowds ips pidros, Kai Tov plrov ws pirov oloa, 
rods 8é Kaxods biddou TdvTas aToaTpépopat. 
> / 4 \ id / : an 
ovdéva Owredw mpos UTroKpiow ods 8 dpa Tima, 
/ > > lel / I ? lal 
rouTous && apyis mexpl TEAOUS aryaTro, 
A friendly friend I am, who love my lover ; 
The bad I hate, and wholly keep at bay. 


No man I court for show—but those I honour 
I honour from the first to the last day. 


1 HEOGMNIS. 


WHAT has come down to us as thé bequest of Theognis 
in literature is apparently a mosaic from all sorts of elegiac 
writers; and, on the other hand, Theognis has probably 
parted to Phocylides and others with something which 
belonged to himself. True, he was a Dorian, but the 
Ionic dialect was so thoroughly the language of verse at 
this date, that nobody yet thought of composing except 
in this, which was the classical vernacular for all the 
Hellenic peoples. Theognis belogned to the aristocratic 
class of Megara, which Theagenes thrust from power in 
the sixth century before Christ, amid which revolution 
the poet lost everything, and was obliged to go into exile. 
His soul is, therefore, sorely embittered by the world as 
he has known it; and he writes much as a Tory bishop 
of the present time, with disestablishment impending, 
might write from an Irish see. His maxims and reflec- 
/tions are addressed chiefly to one Cyrnus, and the progress 
of the popular triumph at Megara may be traced in these 
sad or rather atrabilious lines. Theognis denounces the 
Megara Keform Bill, objects to have the taxes rectified, 
objects to everything which has happened, in point of 
fact. Even the women of the city fall under his lash; 
and if he has painted his fair fellow citoyennes accurately, 
Megara in 550 B.c. must have been but too much like 


Belgravia in the present year of grace. He writes :— 
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> 5 NS \ lol, oes 8 N b] f 5 ” 
QUOE YUV7) KAKOV QVOPOS AVALVETAL EWAL AKOLTLS 
/ lal 
mAouciov, AX’ adveov BovreTas avT’ ayabod. 
/ \ aA Ni ee Po > x ” 
VpNMaTa yap Tiywmat, Kal Ex KaKOdD éecONos eynmev 
5 \ lal a 
Kal KaKos €€ ayabod: TovTOS Euske yévos. 
No maid declines to be a bad man’s wife. 
Is he but rich? riches will make him good ; 


Of wealth alone they think ; foul marries fair, 
Fair, foul ; God Plutus pairs the greedy brood. 


Theognis, it will be seen, had much of the easy flow 
and finish of his time; and there are passages of his work 
extant where he is not quite so moody and ill-tempered. 
Yet there is nothing that can be called lofty in thought 
or fine in style among the relics of this oligarch, who 
presents himself to us in fancy as a Megarean Horace 
Walpole, fallen upon times very distasteful to his habits 
and disagreeable for his pocket. In the following lines 
he gives Megara and the world up altogether, with a faint 
reservation in favour of what a Tory now-a-days would 


call some future “ Conservative reaction :”— 


/ \ \ it 
'Exmis €v avOpwrroice povn Geos €o OX Evertwv, 
> g i 
dnrot & OvrAvpTrOvd’ exTpoAcTrovTes EBav. 
+ \ y / a ” ” 2 a 
w@yeto wev TTiotis peysAn Oeds, @yeTo 6) avopav 
4 5 /- n - 
Yodppocvvy, Xapetés 7’, W Hire, yijv edeTrov. 
a y Ce ae: > 6, t 8 / 
opKot 6 OUKETL TTLOTOL EV UV PeTrolot tKQaLOL, 
in’ ¢ / 
aude Geovds ovdels aleTat aBavatous. 
Hops is the only god or goddess left, 
The others are gone up Olympus’ side. 
FaItu, holiest of all, is fled ; bereft 
Is Movesty ; the Graces terrified 
Have quitted earth ; oaths are observed no more, 
And no man any longer fears great heaven : 
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ebocBéwv 8 avdpav yévos EfOrt0, obd€ BéuioTas 
> / / ’ > \ St > / 
OUKETL yiyvOaKoUG OvdE meV EvoEBiaS. 
The age of piety is past and o’er, 
And righteousness to all the winds is given. 
But we may trust that Megara was not altogether so 
bad as this. It produced some good men in after years, 


when Theognis had cooled his indignation and settled pro- 
saically down at Thebes. 


HIPPONAX AND ANANIUS. 


THESE unknown celebrities, whose names have survived 
their fame, invented, or were amongst the very first to em- 
ploy, the choliambus, or “ halting iambic,” a measure which, 
in its rhythm and character, goes very well to satire, and 
was used for satirical verse. Hipponax was an Ionian of 
Ephesus, living in the latter half of the sixth century 
before Christ. He led a worried and unlucky existence, 
as did Theognis, and died in exile—circumstances which 
tended to sour the milk of his kindness. He lashed the 
vices of his age with much consequent severity, especially 
its prodigality and luxury. He lashed the vicious also. 
Bupalus and Athenis, two worthless sculptors of Chios, 
made a caricature in marble of this-stern moralist of 
Ephesus, unkindly exaggerating every point of his thin and 
awkward figure. The poet paid them back in their own 
bitter way; he flayed them alive with his choliambics— 
drove them up and down Ionia with stinging epigrams and 
ingenious epithets, which burned like Greek fire; till at 
last, according to the legend, the hapless artists hanged 
themselves, after the fashion of Lycambes, and found 
refuge in death from this terrible satiric muse. 

His contemporary and imitator, Ananius, is xomznis 
umbra—a name, and nothing more; but the two poets 
must have a place together upon the roll of Hellenic 
art for a still better reason than the invention of the 


“choliambics.” | They conceived, or first perfected, that 
H 
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great weapon of wit and humour, the Parody. -Hipponax 
has the credit of having earliest discovered how to “sap 
a solemn creed with solemn sneer,” to prolong a huge 
and organised jest, to make serious fun of seriousness, 
and render gravity ridiculous with grave words. The 
oldest and still the best example of this potent instru- 
ment of mockery is the “ Batrachomyomachia,” or “ Battle 
of the Frogs and the Mice.’ There isa foolish tradition 
that Homer himself composed this parody. It is, indeed, 
almost lively and close enough to deserve the compliment, 
but Homer would never thus have travestied himself. 
The “ Batrachomyomachia” is a_ bright, clever, witty 
parody of the Iliad, in which the heroics of Greeks and 
Trojans are mocked in the most amusing style, under 
cover of an imaginary battle between the frogs and the 
mice. Epithet, phrase, metre, imagery, “pride, pomp, 
circumstance of glorious war,” are all hit off after the 
Homeric method with a perfectly captivating art; and 
this well-sustained jema@esprzi¢ remains as fresh in interest 
and rich mirth as when it was first written dowr or 
parchment or palm-leaf by its ancient author. Even in 
the translation of Parnell, the comic force and “inex- 
tinguishable laughter” of the excellent poem is very fully 
seen. The author, whoever he be, had learned his lesson 
from Hipponax, the first parodist ; and to Hipponax every 
clever travesty must pay the tribute of gratitude; while 
it is scarcely too much to say that the vzan¢ spirit pro- 
voked by this mocking-bird muse had as direct a share 
in producing the Greek Comedy, as Homer’s majestic 


verses in the outcoming of Greek Tragedy. 


fit ny RICAISePOETS OF GEOLIA. 


LESBOS, soft in name, is pleasant and beautiful to behold. 
It lies like a green and purple cloud upon the Agean sea, 
as the traveller sails down the winding Gulf of Smyrna; 
and as he opens the Kara-Ras, or Black Cape, the cloud 
grows up into a glorious island, whose very brambles 
are wild vines, and its underwood myrtles and jasmine— 
among which the white and red houses of the towns and 
villages shine, at a distance, like flowers. The women 
are still the fairest in the Archipelago, the air the finest, 
the soil the richest; and, until the earthquake lately 
ravaged this smiling scene, it was the happiest and 
wealthiest of the Ottoman Turk’s sea-possessions. But 
what makes the wandering scholar love it, and hasten 
towards its emerald shores, to land upon them with 
eager delight, is the memory of its lyric glories. Alczeus 
and Sappho, Erinna and Arion were islanders of lovely 
Lesbos. Here was born that softer music of the Grecian 
muse, which seems to lisp, as it were, in its open A®olic 
vowels —fierce as it knew how to be in war-songs, and 


passionate in the frenzies of love or hate. 


TERPANDER 


LESBOS was AZolian, and consecrated, from the earliest 
poetic age, by no meaner relics than the head and the 
lyre of Orpheus. When the Mznads tore him to pieces, 
and threw his mutilated body into the Hebrus, the 
river bore it to the sea, and the sea washed it up upon 
the Lesbian coast. The Lesbians preserved the sacred 
head at Antissa, in a shrine of marble, and suspended the 
lyre above it; and it was always believed that not only 
the poets and poetesses of the island derived a sweeter 
science from the trophy, but that the very nightingales 
had certain delicious notes in their song unknown to 
birds in any other woods in Greece. Terpander was one 
of those who must often have lingered at this hallowed 
‘tomb, to hear the AZgean winds setting a-thrill the chords 
of the lyre of Orpheus as it hung. But Terpander’s great 
fame in the Temple of Greek poetic art is due to the 
fact that he improved that lyre; he added three strings to 
the four of Orpheus, and by that innovation not merely 
invented the phorminx—and Greek music with it—but 
we may also say, the harmonic music of the western 
world. Asa poet, Terpander cannot now be fairly judged, 
for the remnants of his writings are very few, and found 
chiefly in quotations. It is as a musician, the forerunner 
of the lyrists, that Terpander was greatest. This is not the 


place to discuss the very interesting question of Greek 
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musical art; but it may be safely believed that, side by 
side with a poesy so noble and varied as the choruses 
of the Tragedians and the odes and dithyrambs of all the 
later lyric singers, a sister science must have marched, 
not unworthy of such stately company. The fact that 
Greek music was divided so distinctly into “modes” and 
“gnomes,” shows how far it stood from being a mere bar- 
baric accompaniment. There was the Dorian, the Lydian, 
and the Phrygian “mode.” The Dorian was simple, 
grave, “Gregorian” in character; the Lydian was lighter, 
livelier, more tender and gay; fit for feast-days and 
holidays, wine-cups and flower-crowns, and it went best, 
say the classics, to flutes and feminine voices. The 
Phrygian mode was wild, excited, “ Wagner-like” in its 
vague, aspiring strains, for both the Phrygian and Lydian, 
as their names show, were semi-Asiatic. Terpander seems 
to have taken these existing “modes,” and blending 
them together, to have constructed a system of melody 
and harmony which passed into Greece, and gave to 
poetry—already richly and variously developed—a music 
rich and various enough, albeit still undeveloped, to be 
worthy of setting to the words of such writers as Aleman 


and Sappho, Pindar and Sophocles. 


ALCAEUS: 


ALREADY it has been seen, by incidental remarks, how 
Hellas was throughout divided into the aristocratic and 
democratic elements. In point of fact, its political history 
is a recital of the struggle between these principles, 
which are never absent from any human story of civilisa- 
tion, and which make the staple of all civil annals alike 
in Greece between Ionians and Dorians, in Rome be- 
tween plebeians and patricians, in England between 
Conservatives and Radicals. Alcaeus was an oligarch 
like Theognis of Megara, and a busy, fierce, embittered, 
political personage. It is not necessary to recite the events 
of his stormy career; but fair as Lesbos was, its face was 
often ravaged by civil and foreign warfare, and to give 
the poet his just place in the temple of fame, the influences 
of his time and society must be duly allowed for. 
Alceus used the gift of poetry for a weapon in the 
intestine contests of Mitylene. Those odes which Horace 
borrows so freely from this Lesbian singer, were wet 
with blood at least as often as with wine. The “Ok navis 
te referent” is taken nearly word for word from a Greek 
ode of Alczus; but the original was a wild and furious 
diatribe against the popular constitution towards which 
Myrsilus was conducting the islanders. The “Mune est 
bibendum,” again, which is a favourite bacchanalian quota- 


tion for modern as it was for Roman revellers, stands 
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really, in the verses of the aristocratic poet, as a death- 
song, savage like a Red Indian’s, inhuman as a cannibal’s, 
composed upon the occasion of the murder of Myrsilus, 
the democratic chief of Mitylene. Alczus flung his 
musical anger. abroad upon the heads of his enemies, with 
all the prejudice of a Greek Tory, and all the polished 
and fastidious scorn of an English patrician. One has to 
keep in mind his real poetic gift, and the nobility of some 
of his writings, to give him therefore his unquestionable 
place in the sacred procession of poets. This he claims 
and must have, for his faults were due to the breeding and 
the morality of his time—his generous and lofty instincts 
were his own. He it was who wrote the noble sentence 
that “The best ramparts of a city are the manly breasts 
within it.” He fought bravely for his opinions; and the 
story that he threw away his shield at the battle of 
Sigeum is probably not true. There is bitterness and 
there is rancour in Alczus, but no trace of cowardice ; 
his odes, on the contrary, are full of warlike fire, which 
the life of the poet reflected. Nor, in truth, did war and 
politics wholly fill the heart of the AZolian—he wrote songs 
for the banquet and the festival, which Horace has copied 
by whole stanzas together ; as well as religious hymns and 
choruses, after the ancient manner as far as epithet and 
ideas go, but in his own new lyric strain. This strain 
—the Alcaic verse—he is thought to have invented, and 
Horace calls him its inventor. It is not one which has 
found many imitators in any other tongues except the 
Greek and Latin, but it has a singular neatness, energy, 


and march in those classical languages, with a power of 
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sustained music which the sweeter Sapphic verse cannot 
boast. Here is an Alcaan stanza, one of the many stolen 
by the Roman lyrist, the metre of which is preserved in 


the translation :— 


KaBBarr«e Tov xerwov ert ev TLOels 
Tip, ev dé Kipvass oivoy apedéws 
ld > y > \ iy 
Hedy pov, avTap apdl Kopog 
pLarOarov appiBarov yvaparrov. 


Drive out the winter, piling up plentiful 
Fire-wood, and mingling cups of the honey-wine 
Freely, while upon our foreheads 
Sprays of the winter-green thus we fasten. 


SAPPHO. 


BuT the greatest distinction of Alcaeus—at least, in the 
minds of all those who take delight in the Nine Muses 
—was that he was the lover of the “ Tenth Muse.” By this 
proud title the admiring Lesbians called that exquisite 
poetess, their countrywoman, whose genius among all 
feminine votaries of ancient singing stands incontestably 
highest. SAPPHO is the figure in all antiquity which 
rises to the mind of the scholar as the purest imperso- 
nation of the art of lyric song. Her name is musical 
and gentle; the verse to which she has given that name 
for ever is a soft and musical measure of melodious and 
perfect flow, while about her story there hangs a mystery 
revealing enough for sympathy, enough for imagination, 
enough for the heart to work with, in order to embody 
a delicate, but yet sufficient image of the Lesbian as she 
lived. All that we possess of her delicious singing (each 
line a precious thing) sheds upon her brow the light of a real 
and divine poetic inspiration; stamps her a Singer of the 
Singers—a true and undoubted poetess. Her name has 
grown famous inall the earth; the A°gean and the Adriatic 
Seas have been visited for her sake by travellers, who ask 
where Sappho lived, and whence Sappho sprang into the 
billows, now that nearly twenty-five centuries are passed 
since her time. The islands of those seas have seemed richer 
for the treasure of her fame, their waves shine brighter 


with the light of it; and whether the voyager, sailing past 
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Lesbos and Leucate, conjures up in his mind a Sappho 
of his own creation, or recalls that beautiful figure which 
the French sculptor Pradier has graved of her, the air, the 
water, the land, the spirit of these spots are full of the 
grace and sorrow of the Lesbian lady. A young English 
poet, perhaps the only one who could translate Sappho 
worthily—if he had at his disposal all the lost wealth of 
her poems—although he stoops to repeat the untrue and 
unnatural scandal against her sweet name which gossiping 
generations have invented—does brilliant justice to her 
deathless genius, and speaks unquestionable truth in these 


lines from his “ Anactoria.” 


‘‘ These hath God made, and me as these, and wrought 
Song, and hath lit it at my lips ; and me 
Earth shall not gather, though she feed on thee. 

7 a # * 
Albeit they hide me in the deep dear sea, 
And cover me with cool wave foam, and ease 
This soul of mine as any soul of these, 
And give me water, and great sweet waves, and make 
The very sea’s name lordlier for my sake, 
The whole sea sweeter—albeit I die indeed, 
And hide myself, and sleep, and no man heed, 
Of me the high God hath not all his will ! 
Blossom of branches, and on each high hill 
Clear air, and wind, and under, in clamorous vales, 
Fierce noises of the fiery nightingales, 
Buds burning in the sudden spring like fire, 
The wave-washed sand, and the wave’s vain desire ; 
Sails seen like blown white flowers at sea, and words 
That bring tears swiftest, and long notes of birds 
Violently singing, till the whole world sings— 
I, Sappho, shall be one with all these things, 
With all high things for ever ; and my face 
Seen once, my songs once heard in a strange place 
Cleave to men’s lives, and waste the days thereof 
With gladness and strange sadness and with love.” 
Swinburne’s * Poems and Ballads,” 
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Such, and so blended with all that is passionate and 
lovely on the lyric lyre of Greece, is the memory of 
Sappho to the scholar. Let not that memory be ungrate- 
fully and unjustly sullied by those who should defend it! 
Sappho the poetess never burned with an unnatural fire, 
as is alleged; nor corrupted the maidens of Lesbos; nor 
did nor said nor thought the things which are attributed 
to her by unkind or blundering critics. Nay, and though 
romance may complain, and a lovely scene of land and 
water may lose one of its charms for the traveller, 
Sappho the poetess never Jeaped from the rock of 
Leucate, and never, in spite of the mellifluous verses of 
Ovid, sighed for, nor even saw Phaon. One, the most 
shameful of these calumnies, has sprung from the simple 
fact that she taught the love and the art of her perfect 
song to a circle of Lesbian women. Herodotus men- 
tions Sappho, but says nothing about Phaon, nor does 
Hermesianax either, or Antipater of Sidon, who, indeed, 
on the contrary, relates that she died peacefully in her 
own island. Furthermore, in the Bibliotheca of Photius, 
an extract is given from a work of Ptolemy, the son of 
Hephestion, in which there is a catalogue of all the de- 
spairing lovers who had leaped from the Leucadian steep, 
and therein there is no allusion at all to the Lesbian 
poetess. The Sappho who dd leap into the Ionian waves 
was “Sappho of Eresus,’ also a native of the island of 
Lesbos—and this personage may, perhaps, have deserved 
all that the unpleasant scandal of the ages has heaped 
upon the noble and pure singer. Let, then, such slanders 


die, and let the laurels upon the brow of Sappho gleam 
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free of canker or blight. Is the verse which she addressed 
to Alczeus such as a “light o’ love” would have written? 
The poet had sent her this line :— 


Odr@ Te ely, GANA pe KwAVEL 
aos. ; 

Something I would say, but that shame prevents me. 
And Sappho replied with the following poetical rebuke :— 
Ai 8 ixé ao’ écOdav ipepos 7) Kar@v 

Kal bh TL ely yYA@oo éKUKA KAaKO?, 
7 VA By > ” 9 
aldws Ké cEv OK Eixev OTTTAT’, 
GN Ereyes Tepl TO Ovkaiw. 
Tf thou wert longing for right things or fair things, 
If thy lips trembled with nothing that was sinful, 


Shame had not held thee from speaking out thy meaning ; 
Silence had not so chained thy tongue. 


An answer like this could not come, one would say, from 
any but a good and honourable spirit ; it ought of itself 
to silence the absurd accusations which people have not 
been ashamed to heap upon the gentle head of the Sappho 
of Mitylene. Besides, when Sappho’s brother Charaxus 
brought from Egypt, where he had purchased her, a 
beautiful woman called Rhodopis, of the same ill trade 
with the Sappho of Eresus—the really profligate Sappho 
—this one, our poetess, upbraided him in very severe 
verses ; and when she wrote them, be it remarked, she 
must have been far past the usual age of romance or 
of suicide on account of passion, since Amasis was King 
of Egypt when Rhodopis lived there; and as_ that 
monarch did not begin to reign till B.c. 570, Sappho the 
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poetess must have been even then fifty years old, peace- 
fully and purely living, as these facts go to show, with 
her daughter Cleis, the child of her husband Cercolas. 
Equally untrue appears the statement that Anacreon was 
a lover of the Lesbian singer: although Alczus, as has 
been seen, paid court to her; nor indeed is it likely that 
she was not sought by many in Lesbos, since the islanders 
regarded her with absolute enthusiasm, and stamped her 
face upon their coins, where they were wont to impress the 
effigies of the gods only. There are other lines of Alczeus 
extant, breathing towards her a very tender and respect- 
ful sentiment. “ Violet-crowned” he calls her, “modest 
and sweetly-smiling;” and this again is not the language 
in which a courtesan or corrupter of the girls of Lesbos 
would be addressed by a lover like Alczus. No doubt, 
we must not try the manners and morals of the island 
by the standards of later ages; it is not to be supposed 
that Sappho was a cold or insensible person, who wrote 
a few songs, lived an altogether ordinary life, and died 
“as ‘the leaves do.” Enough if the ungenerous calumny 
has been repelled which loads her nature with cruel 
injustice, and her name with unnatural disgrace—enough 
if these brief remarks permit us to hear the music of 
her exquisite and tender lyre, without the painful feeling 
that the song is sweet, but the singer evil. 

Too few, alas! for art, for music, for all those ears 
which know the subtle sound of perfect poetry, are the 
echoes that still survive of her delicious singing. Love is 
the burden of the greater part of them—love, passionate, 


burning, intense ; but such as pure and noble hearts will 
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and may feel, though few have set the sighs of it to 


words so eloquent as these :— 


TlouxtAoOpov’ abavar’ ‘Adposdita, 
mat Avs SodOTrAOKE, Niccopat oe, 
, fal iy AS Py / 
bn pf agalot MNO aviator Oauva, 
motvia, Oupov. 
GAL TU’ ENO’, ai ToTA KaTEépwTa, 
Tas éuas avdas diotca TONKA 0’ 
éxAves, TaTpos € Sopov ALTrotca 
xpvceov bes 
dpw tmogfevEaca: Karol Sé a’ aryov 
2 / \ If / 
@KEES oTpovdot TTEpvy my peXaivas 
st a / pees | bya pa 
mukva Swihvtes Tepatwv am’ aié- 
XN t 
pos ova Meco’ 
ainpa 8 é&ixovto: Tv 8’, & pdKaipa, 
/ Loe ged es , 
pevdidoaie’ abavat@ TpocoTe, 
Hpe OTT SnvTeE qétrov0a, KOTTL 
dnvdtTe Kad, 
Splendour-throned Queen! immortal Aphrodite 
Daughter of Jove—Enchantress ! I implore thee 
Vex not my soul with agonies and anguish ; 
Slay me not, Goddess ! 
Come in thy pity—come, if I have prayed thee ; 
Come at the cry of my sorrow ; in the old times 
Oft thou hast heard and left thy father’s heaven, 
Left the gold houses, 
Yoking thy chariot.. Swiftly did the doves fly, 
Swiftly they brought thee, waving plumes of wonder— 
Waving their dark plumes all across the ether, 
All down the azure ! 
Very soon they lighted. Then didst thou, Divine one, 
Laugh a bright laugh from-lips and eyes immortal, 


Ask me, ‘‘ What ailed me—wherefore out of heaven 
**Thus I had called thee ? 
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KOTTL uw wariata Oérw yevér Oar 
pawora Oupe, tiva Sndte TweiAw 
Kal caynvacocay pirotat’, otis a’, @ 
Ward’, advcnn. 
¥ \ > f , ra 
Kal yap ai hevyet, Tayéws Sio€er, 
ai 0¢ bapa pi) SéxeT’, AAA Sacre, 
ai Sé pr) pire, Tayéws hidynoes 
Koux €0édoicav. 
€XGE wor Kal viv, yareTrav bé Adcov 
> fal a 8 td / 
EK MLEPLULVAV, OFTA OE MOL TENET OAL 
Oupos iwépper TéXEcOV, TV 8 avTa 
ovppayos éooo. 
‘© What it was made me madden in my heart so?” 
Question me, smiling—say to me, ‘‘ My Sappho, 
‘* Who is it wrongs thee? tell me who refuses 
‘¢ Thee, vainly sighing.” 
‘© Be it who it may be, he that flies shall follow ; 
“« He that rejects gifts, he shall bring thee many ; 
“* He that hates now shall love thee dearly, madly— 
‘* Ay, though thou wouldst not.” 
So once again come, Mistress ; and, releasing 


Me from my sadness, give me what I sue for, 
Grant me my prayer, and be as heretofore now 


Friend: amd: protectress: + 
The translation here given seems, in truth, to the trans- 
lator, as much as it possibly can to any one. else, to lack 
the tender earnest AZolic melody of the original ; while 
phrases or words which in that original have a Sapphic 
sweetness, a sense and fervour utterly peculiar and original, 
are quite lost as the lovely Greek passes forth into English. 
As it passes, indeed, into azy tongue; for see how poorly 
even Catullus deals with the first two stanzas of the best 


known of all the poems of Sappho :— 
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hatveras mou Kivos ios Oeotow 
éupev @vnp, Oats evavTios ToL, 
ifdver Kal mAnclov abv pavev- 
cas UTraKxovet 
\ / e I Ni 
Kal yedaicas iwepoer TO moe TAY 
Kapovay ev oTnGecw eTrtoacev 
as low yap ce Bpoxe’, ds we pavas 
> \ ta a 
ovdev ET’ LKeL. 
This the Roman poet turns into Latin as follows :— 


Ille mi par esse deo videtur, 

Ile, si fas est, superare divos 

Qui sedens adversus identidem te 

Spectat et audit. 

Dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 

Eripit sensus mihi; nam simul te 

Lesbia adspexi nihil est super mi. 

(Voce relictum. ) 

This version of Catullus, ingenious as it is, halts clumsily 
over the iaos Oeotow, and expands the two words into a 
line and a half, with the foolish sz fas est interpolated ; 
while in other respects it serves but to show how airy 
and evanescent is the charm of Sappho. The familiar 
lines are far better— 

Blest as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee ; 

And hears and sees thee all the while 

Softly speak and sweetly smile, 
But her verse is like the plant mentioned by Milton, which 
bore its “bright golden flower” only in its “own soil.” 
It is like the white Lesbian roses which are said to lose 
their strange scent of honey when they are transplanted 


elsewhere. 
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One fragment of her music, sounding like a few soft 


notes of an AZolian harp, is this :— 


oe / ¢ / by 
Eorrepe wavta pépeis, doa haivorus éaxedac’ avws* 


hépers div, hépers duya, Pépevs warépe Tada. 


Hesperus brings all things back 

* Which the day-light made us lack, 
Brings the sheep and goats to rest, 
Brings the baby to the breast. 


It breathes of the calm island evenings, when Lesbos 
lay shadowed upon the sleeping sea; the star of dusk 
gleaming upon her quiet villages, the vineyard-gates just 
closed; the flocks returning, the families gathering for 
the homely meal and the happy sleep. 

Another different echo from these long-silent strings is 
the following, addressed to some Lesbian woman—a rival, 
perhaps—ignorant of the joys of the Muses, dull and 
vain. Over the grave of such an one Sappho has inscribed 


this contemptuous epitaph :— 


Karéavoica &€ xeloeat, odé Tote pvapociva oébev 
éaaer ote TOT’ ov’ baTepov: ov yap Tedéyers Bpodwv 
tov ék TIvepias, adn abavns xnv Aida doors 


lal oo 1G 
poitaces Ted auavpav vexvov exTreTOTApEva. 


Thou liest dead, and there will be no memory left behind 

Of thee or thine in all the earth, for never didst thou bind 

The roses of Pierian streams upon thy brow; thy doom 

Is writ to flit with unknown ghosts in cold and nameless gloom. 
I 
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The subjoined might well describe her own eminence 


among the poets and poetesses of Lesbos :— 


’Aarépes pev audi Kadav céedavav 
3 \ L} 
ab aroxptrrrovct paevvov eidos, 
e / 
ommoT av TANnQoLca paduoTa Narn 
a ” lal 
yav [ére Tacav| 

apyupéa. 

The stars about the lovely moon 

Fade back and vanish very soon, 


When, round and full, her silver face 
Swims into sight, and lights all space. 


On many such a moonlight night she had wandered along 
the sea by Mitylene; looking up the lovely gulf to the 
Ionic hills, upon the far-off mainland of Asia. And not 
alone, doubtless; for though Sappho was, as we have 
maintained, a true woman, she was no cold worshipper 
of the Graces and the Loves. She loved, and loved 
more than once, and loved to the point of desperate 
sorrow; though it did not come to the mad and fatal 
leap from Leucate, as the unnecessary legend pretends. 
There are, nevertheless, worse steeps than Leucate down 
‘which the heart may fall; and colder seas of despair 
than the Adriatic in which to engulf it. We know not 
whether the passion was prosperous or hopeless, serious 


or slight, which is faintly chronicled thus :— 
npdpav wév eyo cé0ev, 'ArOl, marae ToTE. 


I loved thee, Atthis, dearly, 
A long while ago. 
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And thus again— 


"Epos dndré p’ 0 Xvotpenis Sovel, 


x 
YAUKUTEKPOY auayavov OpTeTov. 


Love torments me once again, 
Sweetly-bitter, sadly-dear, 

Binds me with a rosy chain, 
Hard to break, and hard to bear. 


While these tender words, which paint a picture of two 
lives, come, doubtless, out from the same ancient heart- 
ache— 

Dyvxeia patep, ovo. Svvapar xpéxnv tov ictov, 


700 Sapeica Tradds Bpadway i’ Adpodirar. 


I cannot, sweet my mother, 
Throw shuttle any more ; 

My heart is full of longing, 
My spirit troubled sore, 

All for a love of yesterday, 
A boy not seen before. 


It seems that the Lesbian poetess excelled especially 
in Epithalamia or Marriage Hymns, which Catullus 
imitated in his “ Peleus and Thetis,” and other well-known 
pieces. It would be hard, perhaps, to make such a sacri- 
fice, but if we could have the Greek of Sappho back, who 
would not gladly surrender to oblivion the Latin of the 
Roman for it! Into these compositions she seems to 
have thrown all her rich and passionate soul, her love of 
nature, her finest delicacy in phrase, her tenderest sense 
of music, her indefinable and, so to speak, “lady-like” 
grace of thought. Thus she speaks, in one fragment, 


about the untouched beauty of the bride:— 
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3: oF 
Olov 7d yruntparov épetOerar dxpw én’ dad@ 
dxpov én’ axpotar@: hehaovTo dé parodporijes, 


if 
ob pdv eKreddbovt’, GAN ovd« édtvavT’ épixéo Bau. 


Grown to her rosy grace like the rose-apple, high on the branches, 
Hanging highest of all—so high that the canker-worms miss it— 
Nay, not ‘‘ miss it,” in truth, but cannot in any way reach it. 


And again, in a little piece of broken sweetness, Sappho 


thus speaks of the unhappy one whose life is lived in 
loneliness and loveless solitude :— 


Oiav trav bdnwOov ev ovpect Troipéves avdpes 


mocol KatacteBoict, yapal Sé Te Toppupov avOos. 


Pines she like to the hyacinth out on the path by the hill-top ; 
Shepherds tread it aside, and its purples lie lost on the herbage. 


Then there are slighter echoes, fragmentary refrains of 


gayer or more careless singing, such as this, directed 


again at a rival :— 


Tis Tot Gypow@tis aypov@Tw emrempeva 


oTo\av . . . Oédyet voov, .. . 


? ? / \ / > ch 2 ial a la) 
ovK emioTapéva Ta Boake EXKV ETL TOV ThuUpPav ; 


What country damsel charms thee 
With country smock and face? 
Who knows not how to fasten, 
A stole, nor step with grace. 


And what a Greek love of life, what a “ longing lingering ” 


thought of the “warm precincts” of that pleasant island 
is audible in these half satirical words :— 
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> / 4 e ny \ ec , 
AtroOvackew Kaxov" ot Beot yap olTM KeKpiKaci" 


eg) Nem od oY 5 ya) / 
atré@vacKov yap ay, auTrep nV KaNov atroOvac Kew. 


To die must needs be sad, the gods do know it ; 
For were death sweet, they’d die, and straightway show it. 


Such are a few specimens of the singing which remain 
to us from this unrivalled singer—the truest genius of all 
the Greek lyric schools, whether Ionian, Dorian, or A®olian. 
It may seem extravagant praise to say this of a poetess, 
whose longest surviving work is but an ode or two of a 
few verses in each; while the rest of her musical work has 
all vanished except detached lines, phrases, names, and 
words. But the fragrance and the splendid tints of a rose- 
garden can be guessed at by detached petals; and he 
that has the scholars knowledge and the poet’s ear and 
heart, will never deny to Sappho the admiration which we 
know she received from her countrymen and country- 
women. There is nothing, let it be repeated, in the often 
passionate expressions of her muse to justify the calumny 
of those ancient critics. There is fire, there is fervour, 
there is burning love; but these are not crimes, nor 
monstrosities. The same ugly and ignorant slander which 
has branded an evil word upon the brow of Sappho, 
might as well dare to do the same to Shakespeare because 
of his sonnets, or to Tennyson on account of his solemn 
“In Memoriam.” Emphatically we repudiate the charge, 
and repeat the assertion that Sappho was true to her 
art and true to her womanhood. And if romance com- 
plains to find that she never leaped at all from the fatal 


promontory, and never wrote the elegant letter to Phaon 
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which Ovid has composed for her, there still remains, we 
think, an image as stately, as graceful, as passionate, as 
enchanting, and more noble in the Sappho which these 
verses and this broken music recall, than in that sadder 
fictitious Sappho whom poets or sculptors have pictured, 
bending among the myrtles with her broken lyre at her 
foot, before she sprang to her death in the blue grave of 


the Saronic sea. 


ie Lorn, EV RST, 


ANACREON. 


IF all that glitters with the name of Anacreon were real 
Anacreontic gold, a great space would have to be devoted 
to the poet of Teos. But his genius and style have been 
made to stand godfathers to very many odes and poems 
which were never written by him. The metres that 
he invented or popularised are so simple and easily 
managed, and his usual themes are so much within 
the compass of ordinary inspiration, that a large volume 
of spurious Greek verse has crystallised about the very 
small nucleus of genuine Anacreontics. He is said to 
have written five books of songs, of which sixty-eight are 
presented to us as veritable remains of the poet. Very 
few of these could pass the barrier of stern compa- 
rative criticism. Some of them may be the production of 
imitators almost as brilliant as the master;. some may 
have resulted from the not very secular labours of the 
monks, who in the middle ages gave much attention to 
the classical authors. But there are a few, obviously 
from’ the master’s hand, which convict the false preten- 
‘ders by their greater grace and skill of versification, for 
Anacreon was certainly a lyrist of the first order. There 


is enough of his singing still extant to prove that his 
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_ reputation among the Greeks, and the friendship enter- 
tained towards him by Polycrates, was well deserved. 
There is something extremely graceful, bright, and original 
in the versicules of the Teian bard; yet with their airy 
sweetness there mingles also an occasional pathos—the 
soft shadow of the glad sunshine of his spirit. In the 
translations of Moore the English reader has this spirit 
very aptly transmitted, for the genius of the Ionian and 
Irish singers was almost identical. The praise of love, 
of music, and of feasting engaged each; and each had 
that subtle-sweet power of sensuous language which seems 
to sparkle with the colour of the wine, and to glow with 
the warmth of the passion. The subjoined is as tender 
and pretty as a plaque of Watteau painted on a Rose 


du Barri jar of Sévres china :— 


"Epes mor év podouce 
KOLLOMEVNY LENTTAV 
oUK Eldev, GAN eTPOONH 
Tov OaKTUAOV. TraTay Gels 
Tas yelpas @dodvEev" 
Spapov Sé Kal teTacbels 


mpos THY Kadny KvOypnv, 


Love once among the roses 
Perceived a bee reposing, 

And wondered what the beast was, 
And touched it, so it stung him. ~ 
Sorely his finger smarted, 

And bitterly he greeted, 

And wrung his hands together ; 
And half he ran, half fluttered 
Unto Cythera’s bosom; 

Unto his fair, sweet mother. 
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ONWAA, MHTEP, EiTreD, 
dAwAa KaTrOOYHTKW. 
odus wu éruve juexpos 
f a a 

TTEPWTOS, OV KANODELW 

h € f 
MENLTTAV OL ryewpryol. 
ig ’ ‘ > \ g 
a © éizrev: ei TO KeVTpOV 
TOVvel TO TAS MENITTAS, 
TOGoV SoKEls TOVOUCL, 
"Epos, dcous od Badreus ; 
Loud sobbed he, ‘* Ai! ai! mother! 
Olola ! I am murdered ! 
Olola! it has killed me! 
A small brown snake with winglets, 
That men the bumble-bee call, 
Has bit me.” But Cythera 
Said, laughing, ‘‘ Ah, my baby, 
If bees’ stings hurt so sorely, 


Bethink thee what the smart is 
Of those, Love, that thou piercest.” 


It seems that Anacreon generally, though by no 
means always, wrote in this light and swift little measure 
—admirably adapted to the banquet and the dance— 
but so easily composed by a practical verse-maker, that 
it must have bubbled from the lips of the old Teian like 
Cyprus wine from a grey amphora. Here is just such a 
chansonette as may have thus sprung into existence at a 
moment’s inspiration, within some Samian festal-hall ; 
on some night, perhaps, when Polycrates unbent his brow 
from toils of state, and called upon his Ionian laureate 
for a defence of drinking :— 

‘H yh wédawva Triver, 


miver dé dévdpe avTny, 
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wives Oddace avavpous, 
0 8 HdLos Oddaccar, 
Tov © HALov GEAHVN. 

/ 4 y e a 
Tb pmo paxeoO, ETaipon, 
KavT@ Oéhovte Tivew ; 
The black earth tipples rain, 
The earth is sucked by trees, 
The seas the rivers drain, 
The sun drinks up the seas ; 
And the moon drinks the sun ; 
Why, then, will any one 


Contend with me, who think 
That all the world should drink ? 


It is said that this votary of the wine-cup died at the 
age of eighty-five, choked by a grape-stone. That mode 
of dissolution seemed almost too apropos to be true; but 
he certainly lived to a great age, chirping out his light- 
hearted Leder, amid the turmoil of the revolt of Histizeus, 
and all kinds of other national and civic troubles. Remark 


how merrily he bears the snows of approaching senility !— 


t an 
Aéyouvow ai yuvaixes, 
Avaxpéwv, yépav ei. 
AaBawv Ecorrtpov aOper 

hs X\ > |e ” 
KOMLAS LEV OUKET OVaAS, 

\ la 
yidov O€ cev péTwTrov. 
FON be \ 4 f 
eY@ O€ TAS KOMAS [LEV, 
The women to me say, 
** Anacreon, you grow grey ! 
Look in your glass, and see 
Your hairs, how scantily 


They flow—your brows are bare.” 
Then I: “ As for the hair, 
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eS aS ae we a 
ELT €lolv elt amHnrOor, 
Ss a ’ 
ovK oida: TovTO & oida, 
id a / an 
@S TO YEPOVTL MANOV 
/ \ Ss / 
mMperres TO TepTrVa Traltew, 


id I \ / 
do Tedas TA Moipns. 


That may be, or may not, 

I reck it not a jot ; 

But this I know, indeed, 

If I grow old, more need 

To have my fling of laughter, 
The sooner Fate comes after.” 


a4 


And if a grape-stone choked him, as is alleged, it must 
have been because he tried, indomitable to the last in 


his Greek gaiety, to sing while he was drinking. 


SIMONIDES OF CEOS. 


GRAVE and learned, discreet and nice, Simonides of Ceos, 
of the same school and time with Anacreon, is his exact 
contrast in literature. He was, like the Teian, a friend 
of kings and rulers, but not because he sang to them at 
their banquet-hours. He had Hipparchus at Athens: for 
his patron, and lived long enough to be intimate with 
Themistocles and Pausanias. He reconciled the two 
Sicilian monarchs, Hiero of Syracuse and Theron of Agri- 
gentum, at the moment when their armies were opposed 
in battle array. Finally, Plato calls him emphatically 
“a wise man,” and Cicero writes of Simonides, “ Non enim 
poeta solum mavis, verum etiam cateroquin doctus sapi- 
ensque traditur.” He was a teacher of his art to Pindar, 
and his somewhat ¢risze and contemplative genius gave to 
the word édeyos that funereal signification which “elegy” 
has ever since possessed. He invented, it is declared, four 
letters of the Greek alphabet; but his chief reputation 
arose from his epitaphs, which are sometimes remarkably 
elegant and ingenious. He appears to have enjoyed a 
quite unrivalled reputation for the couplets or verses 
which the Greeks were wont to carve upon their trophies 
and monuments. The fashion was to inscribe metrical 
legends, generally a hexameter and pentameter; and 
Simonides is said to have carried the garland away from . 


feéschylus himself in a competition for the verses to be 
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placed over the dead Greeks who fell in battle against the 


Persians at Thermopyle. It is said that the subjoined 


couplet was that which gained so great a distinction :— 


= a ry an 
2 Eetv’, aryyédrew Aaxedatpoviors dtt TASE 
/ ia) Lal f CF: lA 
Keiweba Tois Kelvov pyuace TreOopevor. 


Go, stranger ! tell the Spartans here we lie, 
Faithful to death, because they bade us die. 


This which follows was dedicated to the Athenians who 
died at Marathon :— 


‘E\jvev tpopayoovtes ’AOnvator Mapabov 
xpucopopav Mydwv éoropecay Stvapww. 


Athens at Marathon, in front of Greece, 
Met the proud Mede, and made his boasting cease. 


And this is one of another group of epitaphs, written for 
the monumental erections with which the states of Hellas 


commemorated the glorious repulse of the barbarian :— 


/ \ a / > / 
Mupidow rroré ade Tpiaxociais éwayovto 


€x [leXotrovvacov yinudbes TETOPES. 


Here, with three hundred myriad Persians, fought 
Four thousand Greeks from Peloponnesus brought. 


These also were composed upon the same great event of 

mingled sadness and gladness in Grecian history :— 

Ei 70 Karas OvncKew apetis pépos éatl péyvotov, 

x Huiv éx TavT@V TOUT émréverpme TUYN’ 

Ey a81 yap orevdovtes edevOepinu mrepiWeivac 
Keied arynpavT@ xp@pevot evAOYIN. 
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If a fair end be Virtue’s chiefest glory, 
To us of all men Fortune that gift gave, 
Who, dying here, won an undying story, 
Saving our dear land from the name of “slave.” 


"AaBeotov Kréos olde pidy mepl marplds Oévtes 
xudveov Oavarou appeBarovto védos, 
ovdé TeOvaor OavovTes, érel of apeTh KaOvrrepbe 


kuoaivova’ avayet S@matos €& > Aidew. 


Here, giving all for Greece, her bravest children 
Wrapped themselves from us in the dark death-wreath ; 
Yet these dead are not dead, their virtue leads them 
In glory upward from the place beneath. 


Evkréas aia xéxevde, Aewvida, of wera eto 
THO COavov, Saraptys evpvyopov Bacined, 
mrelotwv 6) ToEwY Te Kal @KvTOd@Y oOEvOS trToV 
Myselov avdpov SeEdpevor Troréuq. 
Glorious the soil that holds these Spartan men 
Who died, Leonidas, for Greece with thee, 


Not caring for the storm of javelins, 
Nor all the thundering Persian cavalry. 


Simonides was one of the most prolific writers known, 
and the relics of his prodigious fertility are still numerous, 
but for the most part not very remarkable. He had, 
however, a vein of pathos and melancholy eloquence 
which might be illustrated by more than one specimen 
of his remains; but his fame as the epitaph-maker of 
Greece bears sufficient testimony to this sombre trait in 
his genius. He could write stinging satire, too, upon a 
tombstone; witness the distich which he dedicated to the 
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hapless memory of Timocreon of Rhodes, a sour poetaster, 
who was greedy and scurrilous :— 


ITo\a Tidy Kal Tor hayaov Kad TOrrY Kak elmer 
avOpwrrous Keiwar Tipwoxpéov ’ Podios. 


With drink, meat, slander, fuddled fat and foul, 
Timocreon of Rhodes lies in this hole. 


It is said that Simonides grew avaricious and mer- 
cenary towards the close of his life; but the spirit of the 
poet, refined and contemplative, does not seem to warrant 
this; and antiquity is sometimes, as Sappho’s instance 
proves, an arrant slander-monger. It was he who gave 
the famous answer about “the nature of God.” Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, asked him his opinion upon this pro- 
blem, and Simonides demanded a day to reply, then 
another, and another, and so put the king off till his 
patience was worn out, when the poet explained himself 
by saying, “The longer I think upon it, the farther off 
appears the possibility of any true reply.” This may 
remind Sanskrit scholars of the definition which the Veda 
gives of BRAHM, viz., “Om”—that is’ to say, Spoken silence, 
the sound that the lips make in efosing to say “ nothing.” 


BAGCCH Y LIDES: 


OF Ceos also, and the nephew of Simonides, this poet 
had something of the grace and finish of his uncle, and 
acquired reputation enough at the court of Hiero of 
Syracuse to move the envy of Pindar himself. A Dorian 
manner pervades his writings, although his extraction was 
Ionian. Something of the melancholy also which is visible 
in his uncle’s writings colours the verses of Bacchylides: 
he is constantly repeating the despondent sentiment of 


these lines :— 


Ovartoicr pi) povar pépiotov, 

Lend aediov Tposideiv déyryos* 

drBuios 8 ovdeis Bpotav mdavra ypovov. 
>T were best never to be, 
Never sunlight to see, 
For no man lives whose happiness endures. 

One may see in such complaining music how the 
child-like inclination of these early Greeks to live and 
love and be happy within the delicious limits of their 
climate and land, chafed at the grim interruptions of 
wars and troubles, disease and death. The soft ZEgean 
and ‘Sicilian airs, the fertility of Ceos, and the graceful 
ease of Hiero’s court, made this world very pleasant 
to Bacchylides but for the shadow of such things. He 
loves to sing, like Anacreon, of wine and roses; and if 


he could he would have placid joys and gentle music 
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always embellishing life. Here is a piece of his verse, 
as charming in sentiment and picturesque in detail as 
Landseer’s lovely parable in colours of “ Peace,” where 
the little children play upon the grass on the cliff, and 
the lamb nibbles daisies from the muzzle of the rusted 


cannon. “Ah, sweet peace!” sings Bacchylides :— 


Tixres 84 te Ovatoiow Eipava peyara 
THOUTOV MeluyOToTwV T doLddv dvOea, 
dadaréwv 7 ert Bawdv Ocoicw albecbat Bowv 
EavOa proyl ufpa tavutpiywy te pov, 
r , wx A \ , ie 
YUHVAClMV TE VEOLS AVAWY TE KAL KOWOV MédeELD. 
év 0€ oidapodétors TropTakw albav 
apayvay (orol TéXovTas 
v / \ s of 3% 3 / ’ > \ / 
eyXed TE Noyyora Eihed 7 audaxe ebpas Sduvarar 


nr ) > / / oe “ 
arkeav © ovKéte cartriyyeov KTUTCOS. 
x. 


Peace, potent Peace! gives all good gifts to men, 
The wealth of soft words, and the flower of song ; 
The smoking on the ancient altar-tops 

Of sheep in yellow flame of sacrifice ; 

And in the towns and villages the shout 

Of happy youth at play and exercise : 

While helms and bucklers hang, and spiders weave 
Their nets across the iron hollows of ’em ; 

And the rust eats the sword-edge and the spear, 
And horrid trumpets hush. 


MESOMEDES. 


ONE name must be included, somewhat by anticipation, 
in the catalogue of writers of lyric verse—that of Meso- 
medes the Cretan—for the sake of the wonderful, the 
almost terrible poem which bears his authorship. Of the 
poet nothing more is known than that he was a freedman 
of Hadrian, and therefore of a very late age in Greek 
literature. Two of his epigrams only are extant, with 
an invocation to Nemesis, the Goddess of Divine Equity 
and Final Restitution. This latter piece paints that 
dread deity—she who, in Greek belief, “wronged the 
wronger, till he rendered right’—as no other passage 


in Greek literature does. It runs as follows :— 


Népeot mrepdecca, Biov porra, 
xvaveaTrs Get, Otryatep Aixas, 
& Kodha ppudypata Ovatav 
eey! IQ/ A 
erréyels ASdmaVTL YAALUO, 
éyOoved & UBpw odoav Bpotav 


pérava POdovov éxtds éXavveis. 


Daughter of Justice, wingéd Nemesis ; 
Thou of the awful eyes, 
Whose silent sentence judgeth mortal life ! 
Thou with thy curb of steel, 
Which proudest jaws must feel, 
Stayest the snort and champ of human strife ; 
And, hating miserable pride of men, 
Dost tame fierce hearts, and turn them meek agen. 
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ah Nt \ ba ” > a 
70 Gov TpoXOV doTaTor, doth 
XApoTra peporav otpéperac TvYa, 
AjBovca Se rap wéSa Balves, 
yavpovmevov abyéva KAlveLs" 
S x a = f a 
uo Tihxuy cet Blorov perpels 


Cuylov mera yelpa Kpatodca. 


Under thy wheel, unresting, trackless, all 
Our joys and griefs befall ; 

In thy full sight our secret things go on; 
Step after step thy wrath 
Follows the caitiff’s path, 

And in his triumph breaks his vile neck-bone. 

To all alike thou metest out their due, 

Cuabit for cubit, inch for inch—stern—true. 


THE “SKOLIAS 


DIAGORAS, Praxilla, and Pythermas, are some out of many 
others which, being mere names, belong to the catalogue 
of Hellenic poets, rather than to any critical sketch of 
their style and works. But there arose a class of composi- 
tion at this date which deserves allusion. It was an elegant 
custom of the Greeks, at their festal repasts, especially in 
the time of Pericles, to pass round the table from hand 
to hand, after the serious business of the banquet was 
over, a lyre or a branch of myrtle. Each person to whom 
it came was expected to recite or sing, or to express at 
least some agreeable sentiment, clothed in the language 
of the Muses. Terpander is thought to have introduced 
the fashion, which is first mentioned, however—at least of 
the authors known to us—by Pindar and Aristophanes. 
The word cxodds means “ crooked,” and might have been 
applied to these vers de societé either because the metre 
was dithyrambic and uneven for the most part (as might 
well be the case, when unpractised guests were called . 
upon to improvise in rhythmic language), or else because 
the manner was to pass the myrtle-branch zrregularly 
from one hand to the other; part of the gaiety being, 
doubtless, to surprise an unready guest, and thus enjoy 
his confusion at being suddenly “knocked down” for 
something brilliant in Doric or Ionic Greek. Sometimes, 


however, great poets seized these occasions to produce 
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something really fine; and many of such “impromptus ” 
—perhaps not always made without a little previous pre- 
paration—are carefully preserved. A collection of them, 
complete and fragmentary, has been made by the Prussian 
critic, Ilgen, whereby the curious may fully study this 
“literature of the Greek salon.” For those who can be 
contented with a few examples, we proceed to quote the 
celebrated cxodov of CALLISTRATUS, in honour of the 
slayers of Hipparchus; a song which was the Marseillaise 
of Athens, and the very anthem of Revolution and 
Liberty. It must have been at a circle of fiery young 
Republicans, on some night of wild and patriotic talk, 
that such a hymn as this answered to the challenge of 


the myrtle-branch :— 


Ev puvprov kradi 76 Eidos dopycw, 
aotrep “Appodios x” Apiotoyelrov, 
dre Tov TUpavvoy KTavéTHY 


> ee Ed 1a ? < 
tcovopovs T AOnvas érouncatny. 


Pirtal ‘Apuccr’, ov ti rou réOvnxas, 

, 2 9 y l 5 
vycous & év paxapwr oé hacw eivat, 
iva Tep TrodwKns ’Axtreds, 


Tvdeidnv té hacw Atopnoea. 


My sword I wreathe in a myrtle-spray, 
Aristogeiton’s and Harmodius’ way ; 
When they the king had valorously slain, 
And made our Athens free and great again. 


Ah, dear Harmodius! but thou art not dead; 
Unto the Blessed Islands thou art sped ; 
Where, as they say, swift-limbed Achilles is, 
And Tydeus’ son, the happy Diomed. 
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"Ev piptov Krab! 70 Eigos hopyca, 
aamep “Apposios x ’Aptotoyeirar, 
or ’AOnvains év Ovolas 


” / ¢ 2 Lt 
avopa TUPQVVOV Immapyov EKQLVETHV. 


"Ael obey Kréos Ecoetat KaT aiar, 

hirtal “Appodios «’ ’Apiotoyelror, 
te 

dtu TOV TUPAVVOY KTAVETHY, 


’ / i / ? / 
tcovopous T ’AOnvas érromnaatny. 


My sword I wreathe in the myrtle-spray, 
Aristogeiton’s and Harmodius’ way ; 

When at the feast of Pallas those brave youths 
The King Hipparchus gloriously did slay. 


Ever and everywhere their fame shall be, 
Aristogeiton and Harmodius ! 

Because they killed the wicked king for us, 
All to make this our Athens great and free. 


The second oxddov best worthy citing is a soldier's 
catch—rough, insolent, audacious, yet with music in it 
of rare and masculine sort—such a song, in dact, as a 
Cretan swash-buckler like its author HyBrias might 
well have struck off at heat, when the “rosy wine had 
done its deed.” The good steel sword is my wealth! he 
sings :— 

a Tpopy. 
"Eats pot mobos péyas Sdpu Kai Eidos, 
kal TO KadOV NaLoHiov mpoPANLA yards: 
The wealth I have is my sword and spear, 
And the fence I fight with, my buckler fair ; 


With these, the lord of all, I go, 
With these I plough, with these I sow ; 
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hs \ >’ lal / , 
TOUT® Yap aP@, TOUTM Gepifa, 

, / \ eQg\ 5 ] > 93 / 
TOUT@ TTATEW@ TOV aouv OLWOV ATT ALTER: 


, is sh yA 
TOUT@ SeaTrOTAS pvwlas KEKANMAL. 


*Avtictpody. 

Toi 5€ ur) ToAMaVT Exew Sdpu Kal Eihos 
Kal TO Kadov AaLaHiov, TPOBANUWA YpwTos, 
TAVTES YOVvU TETTNOTES ALOV 
Kuvebvtt Te SeoTroTav 
Kai weyav Baca povéovtes. 

With these I tread the sweet red wine 

From grapes and vats that never were mine ; 


With these, albeit no varlets I fee, 
Wherever I come, men lackey me. 


For the knaves are afeard of sword and spear, 
And the fence I fight with, my buckler fair ; 
And so_at my knees they humbly fall, 

Bringing me all and giving me all ; 

And they fawn upon me because ‘of my sword, 
And because of my spear they call me lord ; 
For wealth unbounded is sword and spear, 

And the fence that I fight with, my buckler fair. 


Here is a specimen of these table songs, which might 
have been produced when philosophers sate together at 


a light and learned feast :— 


wp 2 


lol e al io v4 

(0? é&Av omroios Tis HV ExacToS 

\ fol if bt y” \ lo) 
TO aTHOos SueNovT’, ErrevTa TOV VOUY 
écvoovTa, KAEloavTa TAAL, 

/ / 

avopa pirov vouivew adorw pevi. 
Tf it only were right, how delightful ’twould be, 

To open the breast of a friend ; 


And peep at his heart, and replace it again, 
And believe in him then without end. 
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And here another, which Alcibiades might have mur- 
mured into the ear of Aspasia when philosophers were 


far away :— 


i a / / la 
Sv po. wive, cvvyBa, cuvépa, cvoreparynpoper, 


/ i / 
cUY LoL aLvomevp paiveo, atv cHppovt cadpover. 


Drink from my cup, Dear! live my life—be still 
Young with my youth! have one heart, word, and will, 
One love for both ; let one wreath shade our eyes ; 

Be mad when I am—wise when I am wise. 


ERINNA. 


THE wearer of this famous and melodious name was 
the pupil and the friend of Sappho. She was one of 
those Lesbian maidens who learned the secrets of song 
from the great poetess, and the little by which we can 
judge of her genius, together with the praise which her 
mistress gave her, and the admiration with which she is 
mentioned by the critics of antiquity, combine to make 
it seem that she might have been in time a rival of the 
renowned Lesbian. But she left the harsh weather of this 
lower life at eighteen, before the flower of her genius 
was full-blown. A tender epitaph, which her hand in- 
scribed upon the funeral urn of a fellow learner in the 
school of Sappho, is a becoming memorial of herself, 
and musical as her sweet name. A sad fragrance lingers 
about it, like that of a dead violet, blown in the brief 
sunshine, and killed by the first wind of March :— 


Nopdas Baveidos éupi: rodvedrav’rav é rapéprrov 
oTdday, TO KATA Yas TODTO Aéyous Aida: 
“ Baoxavos éco’,’ Aida’? ra 5 Tor Kara capal? opdvTe 


> a ny b) ig 7 
@potatav Bavkods ayyehéovtt Tiyav, 


I am the urn of Baucis! Look down low, 
Past urn and stone, and say to Death thereunder, 
**Thou art a cheat, O, Death!” Then turn and know 
From these fair griefs inscribed what horrid wender 
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e Lal ? a / , 
ws Tav rats’, ‘“Ppwévatos éf’ aks aeiSeTo TrevKats, 
lal \ if Pel 
taicd él KadeuTas epreye TupKaia: 


> 


\ \ \ ec / / a ? \ 
Kal ov pev, ® ‘Tuevate, yapov podrratay aoday 


és Opnvav yoepav POeypa peOappocao. 


The juggler wrought : how, when the lamps were lighted 
For marriage, he did turn the bed to bier, 

Lit it therewith, and made Hymen, affrighted, 
Change bridal songs to sound of sob and tear. 


ARION. 


HERODOTUS tells a story of this poet, which makes him 
the very Jonah of literature. He was thrown overboard 
by sailors, like that prophet; but a dolphin, charmed by 
his exquisite music, took him upon its back, and carried 
him safely to shore. Modern interpreters think that 
the “whale” of the Biblical story was but a Phcenician 
ship, called by such a name, and “bound outward” from 
Tyre or Sidon, which picked up Jonah, a derelict, at 
sea; and possibly the legend of Arion on the dolphin’s 
back would come to this—if we knew the truth—that 
a vessel of Sicily gave him a free passage, on condition, 
as is often done now-a-days, that he should supply the 
crew with music on the voyage. Thus the poet would 
emerge from the fog of fable which obscures him now, 
and we might recognise in him no mythical bestrider of 
fishes, but a simple citizen of Methymna, uncommonly 
skilful in lyre-playing, and especially remarkable for the 
development which he gave to the dithyramb. This, in 
its ancient form, was probably a wild chant in praise of 
the Indian Bacchus—a loud, excited, and half-articulate 
succession of cries, like the “hymn” of the Mohurrum 
among the Islamites, or the monotonous shouts of the 
dancing dervishes. Arion reduced the short phrenetic 


measure to ordered music, keeping its characteristics of 
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swift emotion, but supplying graces of art and language 
to the altered dithyramb, which he employed to narrate 
the adventures of the various gods. The verses which he 
thus composed were sung by dancers, who held hands, 
and paced or whirled round the altars of the temples at 
Corinth, where the inventor’s skill had made him the 
favourite of Periander, the ruler of the City of Two 
Seas. The following fragment of such a choral song— 
chanted many a time, doubtless, by the Saronic Gulf in 
praise of Poseidon—may serve to represent the manner 


of Arion :— 


Lwucte Gey trovtse, 
xpvootplawe IIoceéov, 

yaljoxe, KuLovapya. 

Bpayxvoe rept b& cé TrTOL Opes 
Yopevovaty év KUKAO, 

Kovpovat TOddY piLpacw 

eXabpa avaTranropevol: 

orpol, ppréavyéves, 

@Kvopopoe TKUNAKES, 

pidopoucos Serdives, 


vada Opéupara Koupav 


Mighty Master of the ocean ! 

Neptune of the golden trident ! 

Oh, Earth-shaker ! oh, Storm-maker! 
Gilled things, snorting, slimy, strident, 
Glide about thee in a ring 

Winnowing fins with rapid motion ; 
Fish with beaks and fish with backs 
Bristly, and the dog-fish packs ; 
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Nypnidov Gear, 


as éye(vato Audutpita. 


Silvery dolphins dear to scng, 

With the salt-sea maids that throng, 
Scale-tailed Nereids, one with other, 
Whereof Amphitrite was mother. 


THE, DORIAN -VyniSi 


ALCMAN. 


Tue Dorian genius and dialect did not lend themselves 
readily to the softer muses, but these brilliant schools of ~ 
fEolic and Ionic singers had rivals, nevertheless, of no 
mean merit in the cities and islands which looked to 
Sparta as their centre. Yet it is notable that the greatest 
master of the Doric lyre was a Lydian, and probably a 
slave. Alcman was born at Sardis, about 680 B.C., and 
was a Lacedemonian only by residence at Sparta in the 
house of his master Agesidas. His talent procured him 
freedom at a time when the Dorian races were in a 
state of peace—very rare with them—and therefore at 
leisure to listen to the notes of this Asiatic bird which 
they had caught and tamed. It is observable that many 
of the artistic celebrities of antiquity were originally slaves, 
a fact which probably arose from the use which their 
owners made of them as amanuenses, singers, musicians, 
and the like. Alcman never forgot the Eastern home 
which he had left; but he was proud of his Spartan 


reputation notwithstanding. Thus he sings :— 


Sapdves, apyatos matépwv voids, et bev év bpiv 


éeTpepomav, Kepvas Av Tis dv i) Baxédas 
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if Bed \ / a 
Xpveopopos, pysowv kara toutrava: vov Sé wou AXKwav 
” \ / ee , 
OUVVOLA KL Sraptas ELL TonuTpltrodos, 
/ 
cat Movcas éSanv “EXucwvidas, ai we tupdvvev 
lel /. 
OjKav Aackirew pellova cal Tiryew. 
Sardis, my father’s city ! had my fate 
So willed, by this time I were priest in thee, 
Gold-robed, beating the drum; now I am great 
As ALCMAN, and a Spartan known and free, 


And Heliconian Muses make my name 
Higher than Gyges of Dascylium. 


In truth, the Oriental airs of Aleman and the stern 
character of Doric speech and manners were strange 
things to be mingled. His ardent love songs and soft 
passages of lyric verse grew upon the trunk of Spartan 
history much like the leaves and berries of the mistletoe 
upon oak. So far as we can judge of Alcman, he was 
a genuine poet, inspired by a love of nature remark- 
able amid his race and time—a thinker, a moralist, and, 
in an Eastern minstrel’s way, even a philosopher. Among 
the numerous but very fragmentary relics of the Slave 
of Agesidas, the subjoined is one which shows a poet’s 
sense of the awful calm of nature during some still and 


moonless midnight :—- 


Evéovew 8 dpéwv xopudai te kal papayyes 
Tpa@oves ne Kal yvapadpat, 

ora te évTreta 0 Gooa Tpéher pédawva yaia, 
Ojpés 7 operxe@o. 

The mountain brows, the rocks, the peaks are sleeping, 
Uplands and gorges hush ! 


The thousand moorland things are stillness keeping ; 
The beasts under each bush 
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\ "a an 
Kal YEvos ehtoowv 
lal ec ‘a 
Kal kvodara év BévOeot Tophupas anos. 


a las ie 
evdovaw © olavay pirAa TavuTTEpvYwv. 


Crouch, and the hivéd bees 

Rest in their honied ease ; 

I’ the purple sea fish lie as they were dead, 
And each bird folds his wing over his head. 


It is disputed whether, in a certain fragment, this 
writer has called Memory (Mvdpa) “back-glancing” (mané 
dopxos), or (ppaci dopxos), the “eye of the mind.” Either 
epithet would show the dawn of that reflective and meta- 
physical poesy which we shall have to notice hereafter. 
A large portion of the songs of Alcman were classed and 
called “ Parthenia,” or “Songs for Maidens;” but only a 
few incoherent phrases or lines survive of these famous 
compositions, which were once recited in all the Dorian 
temples, and which certainly must have been tender and 


charming, coming from the heart and lips of this accom- 
plished lyrist. 


SIT ESICHORUS.: 


STESICHORUS was the contemporary of Aleman; but born 
at Himera, in Sicily, a lovely southern city half Dorian 
and half Ionian, which produced many singers, and two 
of this name. His original cognomen appears to have 
been Tisias, and that of Stesichorus, which means “Choir 
Leader,” or “Choir Stayer,’ may have been conferred . 
because he seems to have introduced the “ Epode,” a verse 
of the choral song chanted about the altars, in which the 
dancers or worshippers stayed their movements for awhile 
instead of passing round to right or left. Pindar and 
the Tragedians adopted the innovation, so that it must 
not be regarded as unimportant. Stesichorus also wrote 
epithalamia, and lyric poems, into which ancient legends 
were worked ; imitated, probably, by Pindar in his fourth 
“Pythian,” where the adventures of the Argonauts are 
recited. We have many titles of these productions, but 
very little of the texts. His “Europiad,” which detailed 
the voyages and deeds of Cadmus, would be a welcome 
trouvaille of antiquity—if anybody could light upon. it 
under the lily roots at Himera—for the sake of poesy 
less perhaps than of its legendary lore. Quintilian, 
indeed, speaks with enthusiasm of the artistic power of 
Stesichorus, but blames him for diffuseness and excess 


of imagery. Only scanty material survives to us for a 


K 
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review of the critic's decision; and, as the Himera 


singer has himself written— 
dreréorata Sn, Kal dudyava Tovs Oavdvtas Krai. 


It is idle and helpless to sigh for the dead. 


IBYCUS., 


IBYCUS of Rhegium is remembered more for his death 
than his life. He was a poet who loved Nature, and the 
natural objects which make life gay and populous; but 
cruel men waylaid the singer upon one of his lonely 
wanderings, and murdered him. As he bled to death, 
without any hope of the detection and punishment of 
his assassins, a flock of cranes passed overhead, and 
bent their flight near to him. “Be my witnesses, birds,” 
the dying poet cried, “and make known these wicked 
murderers.” Some time afterward the villains were at 
Corinth together, where Ibycus was daily expected, 
The poet did not come, but a certain man, one of his 
friends, heard one assassin whisper to another, when a 
flight of cranes settled near to them, “Ah! here are 
the witnesses of Ibycus!” They were arrested, put to 
the torture, and, upon confession, punished for their 
crime with death. This Story, true or not, was as 
familiar to Dorian boys and ‘girls as the tale of Robin 
Redbreast is with ours. It has given to the Rhegian 
singer more enduring fame than his verses could, for 
very few of them exist, Yet, in the following example, 
there is not only richness of epithet, but the apparent 
effort at a new style of song writing, in which rhyme 


was to play its part—a striking innovation :— 
K2 
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Tod pev rerddovow em’ aKpoTaToLoW 
EavOat troucihat alondderpou 
raverorés & ddurophupides Te Kal 


GNKVOVES TAVUCLTTEPOL. 


On the topmost height of the tree a flight 
Of painted finches did sit and sing, 

With sea-birds and land-birds in plumage bright, 
And halcyons azure, and long of wing. 


It describes either a piece of jeweller’s work, or a real 

tree or plant; but there is an “assonant rhyme” about the 

lines which seems to foreshadow the monkish style of 
later ages, such as, for instance, that Latin song— 

«* Ave, cujus calcem clare 


Nec centenni commendare 
Sciret Seraph studio.” 


However, if Ibycus had it in his soul to invent the 
new beauty of rhymed verse, the highwaymen spoiled 
his design; and his own sad words are very true :— 


> / al na 
ove €or arropOipevors Gwiis ére appaxoy evpeiv. 


The dead are done with care and cure. 


LAS Us. 


ONLY two lines remain from Lasus the dithyrambic poet 
of Hermione in Argolis, but he must be mentioned with 
some respect, if it be true, as alleged, that he helped 
to teach Pindar the art of verse, and was the first who 
won the crown at the Olympic Games for dithyrambs. 
His two surviving lines have a peculiar claim to be 
quoted, as they are specimens of the dislike which Lasus 
had for the letter sigma—the Greek S. 


Adpatpa pédtrw Kopav tre Kyupévoo adroyov MenriBo.av, 


oy 


tpvev avdyov Aiod® dua BaptBpopov appoviav. 


CORINNA. 


THIS poetess was a native of Tanagra in Boeotia, and she 
must have been no mean singer, if it be true, as is alleged, 
_ that she four times wrested the prize of song from the 
great Pindar himself. There is nothing extant to account 
for this high triumph, or only a few incoherent fragments, 
quoted here and there by Apollonius, Hephestio, and 
others. Thus it is at least possible, as certain mischievous 
authors report, that the beauty of Corinna had more 


effect upon the mind of her judges than her verses. 


TEGESILLA, 


OF this daughter of the Muses also there is next to 
nothing remaining; but she deserves to be remembered 
as a singer for her virtues as a woman. When the Lace- 
demonians killed their Argive prisoners in the temple, 
and advanced to the city to take it and put the in- 
habitants to the sword, Telesilla summoned her country- 
women to resistance, and, placing an Argive’s helmet upon 
her long black hair, she led forth the girls and matrons 
of the place against the enemy. . The Spartans, seeing 
this extraordinary host, halted, and finding that Telesilla 
was seriously bent on fighting, they turned round and 
marched back to their camp, considering it—so says Pau- 
sanias—a desperate thing to fight with an army of females, 
since to vanquish them would be no honour, while to be 
vanquished would seem an intolerable disgrace. The 
only echo which survives of this heroic Argive poetess 
is a fragment of what seems to have been a hymn in 


honour of Diana:— 


” 


‘AS "Apteuss ® Kopat 
pevyoica Tov ’Addéov. 


Diana— listen, girls ! 
Flying from Alpheus’ love. 


It is fitting that, as the one deed reported of her was 


noble, so the one verse should be in praise of purity. 
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They made her a statue in the Temple of Venus, but 
Argos should have known better: her fair face beneath 
the plumed helmet, her figure with the lyre in one hand 
and the brazen spear in the other, belonged rather to 


the shrine of Pallas, or of her white mistress Diana. 


PINDAR. 


“THE great Emathian conqueror,” as Milton writes, “ bid 
spare” the house of Pindar at Thebes; and Time, which 
conquers conquerors, has not been less lenient to the 
fame of the most celebrated of Greek lyrical poets. 
Enough remains of his voluminous compositions to make 
us comprehend, and in great part confirm, the enthusiastic 
judgment which Greece passed upon the laureate of her 
national games. The life of Pindar passed as an ideal 
poetic life. He was the cherished snger of his time, the 
“Master of. Music,” welcome in every city and court. 
Great kings, like Arcesilas of Cyrene and Amyntas of 
Macedonia, were glad to be his friends; states voted him 
public receptions; rich citizens implored the honour of 
his visits; Athens made him froxenus, or “ public guest ;” 
and Ceos, though well supplied with her own poets, paid 
him sumptuously for a choral prayer written on the occa- 
sion of an island festival. His long and honoured career 
was one continuous féte; he passed from town to town, 
paying for everything with his rich gift of song; and when 
he died at a ripe age, wearied with fame and admiration, 
his descendants at Thebes were allowed many privileges 
simply because they bore his name; while the much- 
prized crowns of the games ceased to be so highly valued 
when Pindar’s rapid and resonant verses no longer made 


the laurel-leaves immortal. 
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Such a career could not have fallen to any but a 
remarkable man; for kings cannot make poets by patron- 
age, and Greece, besides, was critical. Yet the judgment 
of Horace upon Pindar sounds high-flown and extravagant, 
for he vows the Theban poet to be “ unapproachable — 
a Dircean swan singing and soaring out of sight in the 
clouds.” It is true that the Roman does not base this 
appreciation of the Greek upon the poems we now 
possess. The “Epinicia,” or “songs of victory,” which 
have come down to us, are precisely those compositions 
which Horace puts in the background; while he speaks 
with boundless enthusiasm of the Pans, Dithyrambs, 
and Parthenia of the lyrist. 

Nor is it reasonable to believe that Pindar’s muse is 
best represented in these congratulatory odes. His fiery 
and vivid spirit found a rare delight, doubtless, in the 
themes suggested by the contests of the Olympic, 
Isthmian, Nemean, and Pythian games, and there are 
many passages where the anapests of Pindar truly fly 
with the flash of the chariot-wheels, and are full of 
all the life and splendour that stirring thoughts and 
burning energy can impart to speech. But, on the 
other hand, these odes were written “to order” by 
him as the laureate of the Greek games, and we know 
that genius cannot play the courtier without loss. No 
Goubt we owe their preservation, where so much is 
lost, to the pride of those families that boasted any 
hero commemorated by the poet. Greeks descended 
from a victor upon whose head Pindar had laid the 


leaves of coronal would obviously preserve the verses 
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written by him as sacred family archives. Thus a 
hundred lips would be familiar with such odes, while 
the statelier and more solid pieces have disappeared. 

Still, in these “ official” singings there is nothing venal 
or unworthy. Pindar always, or nearly always, writes 
like a poet, full of the dignity of his calling. He does 
not fear to reprove monarchs for tyranny or injustice, 
and he extracts from nearly every flower of mythology 
which he weaves into his verse the honey of the moral 
that virtue is the only good. His countrymen, to their 
shame, had taken part with the Persians in the recent 
invasion of Hellas. He never extenuates this treason, 
but ardently praises those who fought and fell at Salainis 
and Platza. 

As for the rhythm, the music, of these renowned 
triumphal chants, let it be frankly said that there is 
none at all, at least for modern eyes and ears. Pindar 
is printed according to the fancy of his editor; for, ex- 
cepting the divisions of strophe and antistrophe, and a 
certain vague sort of recurring cadence now and then 
recognisable, nobody can tell where the lines should 
begin and end. Had we the Lydian or Dorian measures 
extant to which such odes were sung at the festival, 
some light might fall upon the versification of the poet ; 
but as it is, the stanzas of Mr. Walt Whitman, the 
American dithyrambist, are not more wild and appa- 
rently lawless than Pindar’s. As for the plan of these 
“Epinicia,” it is for the most part simple and uniform. 
There comes first a eulogy of the particular victor in 


the games; next honorific allusions to his family; then 
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praise of his place of birth; and lastly, pious allusions 
to the gods and goddesses who preside over the fes- 
tivities. Pindar diversifies the method of this quadru- 
partite encomium with legends and traditions, counsels 
and maxims—sometimes with personal allusions and 
deliverances. In these it must be avowed that the in- 
attentive student becomes here and there hopelessly 
lost; there is a wild Olympic dust raised now and then 
by the rush of his fancy, wherein the meaning grows 
utterly obscure. His rapid course takes him sometimes 
flying, as it were, away from the goal, instead of neatly 
rounding it, as his victors were trained to do. Thus 
Pindar is decidedly “hard reading,” and unattractive to 
many ; although, when the winding channel of his verse 
is faithfully followed, exquisite expressions and rich 
beauties of style and thought reward the scholar, who 
will never doubt that Pindar was of the first order 
of lyrical singers, when he has once mastered the 
peculiar manner and caught the poetic “aroma” of 
the man. 

It is next to impossible to translate Pindar; the 
perfume of his genius evaporates in handling. There is 
a charm completely saz generis about his diction which 
disappears in the act of exhibition like the stars and 
patterns of melting snow-flakes. Perhaps Heber suc- 
ceeded as well as any in this dangerous task, and the 
subjoined “ Olympian,” with his version of it, may con- 
vey something of the character of the famous Theban’s 
style. It is the triumphal hymn to Psaumis of Cama- 


rina, conqueror in the ‘chariot race :— 


PINDAR. ey 


> AY / 
EnXartip ureptate Bpov- OTP. 
TAS AKAMAVTOTOSOS, 
Zed" teat yap “Dpat 
e \ / > 
UTO TrOLKLNOPopLLyyos woL- 
° ¢ 4 / 3 ae 
dis ENooopsval pw’ Erreurpar, 
byroTdtwv waptup aéOrwv’ 
> 9 
Ecivwv & ed mpaccovTwy, éca- 
> ek Ma 2 / 
VAY QUTLK wyyedlav 
ToTl yAuKElay Ecol: 
aN’, & Kpovou rai, os Aitvay éxets, 
i BS ¥ € / 
imov nvEewoecoay ExaToyKepura 
Tudavos ou8pimou, 
Otnruptrovixay Séxev 
iy 4 L ig 
Xapitwv Exate Tovde K@pov, 
, / > ] 
YpoviwTatoy paos ev- UvT. 


pucGevéwy apeTav. 


Oh, urging on the tireless speed 

Of Thunder’s elemental steed, 

Lord of the world, Almighty Jove! 

Since these thine hours have sent me forth 
The witness of thy champions’ worth, 
And prophet of thine olive grove ; 

And since the Good thy poet hear, 

And hold his tuneful message dear ; 
Saturnian Lord of Etna hill! 

Whose storm-cemented rocks encage 

The hundred-headed rebel’s rage 5 

Accept with favourable will 

The Muses’ gift of harmony ; 

The dance, the song, whose numbers high 
Forbid the hero’s name to die, 

A crown of life abiding still ! 


Hark, round the car of victory, 
Where noble Psaumis sits on high, 
The cheering notes resound ; 
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DS ivf 
Pavpsos yap tres 
dxéwv* Os, EXaia oTepavw- 
lal if 
Geis Ilicaride, Kdd0s dpoa 
x lA 
orevoet Kapwapiva. eds evppov 
” a > lal > 
€in NOLTFALS EVYXaLS* ETTEL 
rene 2 / \ 
PV alvew, [Lada eV 
lal e lal iv 
Tpopats éTotwov imrwv, 
/ / , , 
yatpovra Te Eeviaus Travddxots, 
e / an 
Kal Tpos acvylay hidoTroL Kabapa 
yvoua TeTpaupevov. 
- t 
ov evdei TéyEw Aoryov. 
/ , lal >/- 
dudmreipd Tot Bpotdv édeyyos: 
dep KrXupévowo rraida eT. 
Aapidadwov yuvatkev 
éducev €& atiplas. 


A , 
xXarKEoLoL © ev Bec vixdv Spduov, 


Who vows to swell with added fame 

His Camarina’s ancient name ; 
With Pisan olive crown’d. 

And thou, oh father, hear his prayer ! 

For much I praise the knightly care 
That trains the warrior steed : 

Nor less the hospitable hall 

Whose open doors the stranger call ; 

Yet, praise I Psaumis most of all 
For wise and peaceful rede, 

And patriot love of liberty. 

What? do we weave the glozing lie ? 

Then whoso list my truth to try, 
The proof be in the deed ! 

To Lemnos’ laughing dames of yore, 

Such was the proof Ernicus bore, 
When, matchless in his speed, 

All brazen-arm’d the racer hoar, 

Victorious on the applauding shore, 
Sprang to the proffer’d meed ; 
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v id nt / A 
éevtrev Tryirrvdela, peta oréhavov tov" 
ovTOS éy@ TayuTaTe 
lal \ VY = y 
xelpes 5€ Kal Hrop ioov. 
/ \ \ / 
pvovtat S€ Kab véous 
év avopdow trodwat 
f \ Ni \ € / 
Oapd, kal Tapa Tov aduKlas 


, 
€OLKOTA YPOVOV. 


Bow’d to the queen his wreathed head : 
“* Thou seest my limbs are light,” he said ; 

‘* And, lady, mayst thou know, 
That every joint is firmly strung, 
And hand and heart alike are young ; 
Though treacherous time my locks among 

Have strew’d a summer snow !” 

Heber's Poems. 


THE LATER ORPHIC POETS. 


WHILE the epic strains of Homer and Hesiod had melted 
off into these many elegiac and lyric echoes, the mystical 
poems of Orpheus and his followers found their later 
imitators. Under the name of “ Orphic verses” are now 
grouped many fragmentary productions of various Greek 
sages, loftier in inspiration than most of the slight pieces 
hitherto quoted. CERCOPS and ONOMACRITUS were two 
of these Orphic singers. The former developed the 
principle of Orpheus in a poem called “ Sacred Legends ;” 
the latter, a friend of Pisistratus, made, at the statesman’s 
request, a collection of the oracular sayings of Muszus. 
Following these in a long and serious stemma came the 
philosophic poets Xenophanes, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
and the Pythagoreans. The examination of the remains 
of these writers would lead the present conspectus 
away from its purpose of naming, estimating, and lightly 
acquainting the reader with the poets of Greece in their 
poetic rather than philosophic character. The pen would 
be tempted, by the great themes opened by such frag- 
ments, to wander into those metaphysical regions where 
the horizon is infinity. That these poets had boldness 
may be judged by the lines in which XENOPHANES 
derides even the honours of the Olympian games in com- 
parison with wisdom. Not even the victory of mayxparuon, 


he says, is to be compared to philosophy, 
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poeuns yap aelvwv 
avdpov 78 trav jpetépn codin. 
Our lore 

Than strength of athlete and of steed is more. 
This poet blames the Colophonians, his countrymen, for 
their luxury and effeminate manners with severity and 
fearless freedom, as well as a certain sarcastic humour. 
One of his elegiac relics is a curious expression of the 


belief of Pythagoras in transmigration :— 


K \ J / / / 
Ql TOTE piv oTUpEdiComévou oKUNAKOS TAPlLOvTAa 
\ > a \ Mg / ” 
pacity éwouKteipa Kat Tobe Pdcbae Eros 
r 1s ate eR > >’ \ /- > / >’ \ 
Tlatcat unde pail’, éest) bidov avépos earl 
/ \ bg “ PAA 
Wuy, THY eyvav PbeyEapévns aiwv. 
Going abroad, he saw one day a hound was beaten sore ; 
Whereat his heart grew pitiful: ‘* Now beat the hound no more! 


Give o’er thy cruel blows,” he cried ; ‘a man’s soul verily 
Is lodged in that same crouching beast—I know him hy the cry.” 


PARMENIDES, the disciple and philosophic heir of 
Xenophanes, set pantheistic metaphysics to verse in a 
poem entitled sept dvcews. Lucretius has borrowed from 
him, and might do so without blushing at the mention 
of his creditor, for the poetry of the Elean was of a 
high order. His name is rendered immortal by the 
dialogue which Plato has consecrated to it, and that 
which we know of him helps to prove that he deserved 
the honour of figuring in those stately pages as the 
“philosophic poet” par excellence. 

EMPEDOCLES was another and the greatest of these 


later “Orphics;” philosopher, poet, and historian in one; 
L 
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the pride of Agrigentum; and, if the tale be true that 
he perished in the eruption of Etna, doubtless an over- 
ardent natural philosopher to boot. Indeed, we know 
that he was a man of science, for he drained marsh- 
lands, practised medicine, cured madness and passion 
by music, and was even said to have restored a dead 
woman to life. Such attributions disclose the experi- 
mentalist, whose achievements the vulgar take in early 
days for miracles. He seems, if one can judge from 
fragmentary poetic relics, to have encouraged that 
popular superstition which greeted him almost as a god 
whenever he appeared abroad; and perhaps those 
very verses have given rise to the absurd idea that he 
precipitated himself into the crater of the volcano, in 
order that his death might be unknown. He was a 
Pythagorean in belief, admitted the metempsychosis, 
and gave out that he had been in turn a girl, a boy, a 
shrub, a bird, a fish, and Empedocles. But lest this 
order should strike modern ideas of development as too 
ludicrously inconsequent, it should be added that he 
maintained the organic majesty and latent divinity in 
man; and looked upon him after the Buddhist’s idea, as 
separated by accident, not essence, from the Supreme. 
He was brave, humane, virtuous, and so simple-minded 
that he refused the crown of his native country. His ex- 
tant writings show a grave and gifted mind: his style 
is rich, nervous, and vital with thought; so that profound 
respect must be felt for the name which Greek critics 
coupled with Homer's, and which Lucretius declared to 
be the greatest glory of Sicily. 


Pen RH EK HEA TRE 


THE scope of this review does not include the great tragic 
poets of Hellas, ASSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, and EURIPIDES; 
nor the ancient master of comedy, ARISTOPHANES; nor 
yet the writers of the Middle and New Comic Drama 
of Greece; nor even those whose reputation largely 
depends upon dramatic verse, like ANTIPHANES and 
ALEXIS, PHILEMON and MENANDER. The perfect genius 
of the three great tragedians, the wit and force of 
Aristophanes, and the vast merits of Menander, among 
many others, demand a graver tribute than the brief 
examination which could be here bestowed. Referring 
to these illustrious names, therefore, in due order of 
the poetic succession ; our survey passes on to the de- 
clining hours of Greek poesy, to witness the light of 
Greek song dying down from Athens and the home 
cities of Hellas, to flicker a little at Alexandria with 
reflected beams, and in Sicily with the sunset colours of 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus; before it sinks—not 


destitute of a last sad lustre—with Proclus. 


OTHER “POETS "OR AND Alte ae 
AGE OF .PERICLES. 


THERE are certain singers: of the Grecian *moyen-age 
who deserve to be briefly mentioned as stars of the 
second and third magnitude, shining in the same sky 
with the great tragic writers, here reluctantly overpassed. 
PANYASIS, the uncle of the historian Herodotus, com- 
posed an epic poem upon the adventures of Hercules, 
which came to be held a classic by the Alexandrian 
critics. ANTIMACHUS, called the Colophonian, attained 
in the estimation of the same judges the next place 
after Homer for his poem “The Thebaid;” and Quin- 
tilian praises him excessively. It is not possible to quote 
anything which could justify these high eulogies. Time 
has been severer with Antimachus than his Greek and 
Egyptian reviewers. CRITIAS, one of the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, also left some elegant but laboured verses, 
among them an encomium upon the Spartan customs 
at table, from which the subjoined lines in praise of 


temperate drinking may be worth presenting :— 


e Nf X\ f f a 
of Aaxedatpoviar S€ Kopot Tivovet TocodToV 
ef i ee > ¢. 
aste ppév’ eis (hapav romida TavT atraryeww 
Yi , A , , 
els TE Pidoppoovyyny yYAarTav METPLOV TE rYyéXwTA. 
4 \ “4 
ToLaUTN O€ TOGIs THOMAT T MpéerYwLOS 
At Spartan feasts they drink no more 
Than takes the cloud from off the mind, 


Makes the tongue merry, wrinkles melt 
In sober laughter, hearts feel kind : 
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yvoun Te KTHTE Te, KAAS 8 eis py ’Adpodirns 
mpos @ tarvov ipwocrat, Tov Kapdtov uwéva, 
x AY / A ase: / 
Tpos THY TepTrVvoTaTHY TE Dewy OvynTois “Tryievrav 
kat THY EvceBins yetrova Ywppocdynv. 
And this is good for flesh and blood, 
Pricks wit, helps thrift, makes lusty youth ; 


Brings restful sleep, wins heavenly heaith,’ 
And pleases Prudence, sib of Truth. 


CHERILUS of Samos earned a certain fame by 
writing a poem upon the invasion of Xerxes, wherein 
the Athenians were profusely lauded; and on that 
account, rather than because of his poetic merits, a law 
was passed that extracts from it should be read in public 
every year, at the festival of the Panathenea. It was 
a namesake of this writer, CHG:RILUS of Iasus, who 
made the perilous contract to write a panegyric on 
Alexander the Great, for every good line of which he 
was to receive a piece of gold, and for every bad one a 
blow with a scourge. The rash minstrel, alas! earned 
only seven “staters,” and then all but died under the 
critical lash. 

CLEANTHES of Assos, the “ Well-drawer,” as he was 
called at Athens, though rather a philosopher than a 
poet, merits a niche in the: gallery of Grecian singers. 
His love of the Muses was so passionate that he came 
to Zeno with only four drachmz in his pouch in order 
to study. The citizens, observing him to be hale and 
hearty, although a philosopher and a poet, and not prac- 
tising any visible trade, cited him to the Areopagus, to 
account for his mode of living. The young poet produced 
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a gardener for whom hé drew water by night, and also 
a woman for whom he ground meal, explaining that he 
paid his academic fees and got his modest livelihood in 
that way. . He was so poorly provided for the climbing 
of Helicon, that he used to write down the heads of 
his master’s lectures about poetry and art upon bones 
and potsherds. This humble and devoted servant of the 
Muses has left a fairly-written “Hymn to Jupiter,’ and 
rose from his obscurity to such fame that the Roman 
Senate voted him a statue at Assos, in Lydia, his native 
city. 

With these names the poetic roll of Ionia closes. 
Athens, the chief Ionian city, in the generations follow- 
ing that age of Pericles which was made so brilliant 
with the glory of arms abroad and the grandeur of art 
at home, abruptly declined from political life. She re- 
mained a school of philosophy ; a foster-nurse of foreign 
poets and poetasters, but she was mother of no more chief 


minstrels—her myrtles lived, but blossomed no longer. 


2m ALEXANDRIANS. 


WHILE Greece, in the third century before Christ, thus 
suffered decay and trouble, the traditions of her arts were 
established in many countries which her genius had con- 
quered. Sicily, as will be seen, caught the mantle of 
poesy from her, all purple and perfect; and Egypt, while 
the Ptolemies were ruling and attracting a brilliant court 
of philosophers and scholars, re-succeeded in some measure 
to the studies and skill which had come, in the first 
place, from the Nile to the Ilissus. The libraries of 
Alexandria grew to be the richest in the world; there 
the famous “Seventy” translated the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
there Manetho made his archeological researches; Euclid, 
the geometer, created the science of plane geometry, and 
a crowd of “poets,” more or less worthy of that high 
title, wrote in the dying Attic tongue. In philosophy the 
Alexandrian age is of the first importance, in poetry it 
makes a certain mark. A few of its leading names 
must here claim attention, more for their reputation than 
any great foundation for it. 

LYCOPHRON composed a poem called the ‘ Alex- 
andra,” which Joseph Scaliger and a few others have 
claimed to comprehend and admire. It is cumbrous, 
turgid, and obscure, and the most notable point is, per- 
haps, that Lycophron puts Hercules into the belly of 


a whale, like Jonah, where he utters piteous lamentations. 
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The work was nick-named 76 oxotewdv rotnua, “ The 
Dark Poem ;” it is written in iambics, smooth and neat 
enough sometimes, and is a mixture of prophetic allu- 
sions uttered by Cassandra during the Trojan war. 

CALLIMACHUS was a master of the Alexandrian 
schools, much regarded by the Romans. He wrote 
enormously, but the value of his works is well summed 
up by Ovid— 


‘* Ingenio non valet, arte valet.” 


He was more of a pedant than a poet, and his “ Ibis,” 
directed against an ungrateful pupil, was a miracle of 
book-worming. If we could have back his “Settling of 
Islands and Founding of Cities,” it might be worth more 
to the Royal Geographical Society than all his poesy 
to the Muses. Yet one line of Callimachus ought to be 
cited, from the hymn to the “ Washing of Pallas,” as it 
is excessively neat, and may point many a modern lover’s 
compliment with an ancient turn. “Bring no myrrh 


nor alabaster unguent-boxes for Minerva,” he says :— 


” \ we SN \ ” \ / 
duceTe nde KaTOTTpOV" del KANOV dupa TO THVAS. 


Nor hold a tiring-glass to her ; her face is always fair. 


APOLLONIUS wrote a very excellent poem upon the 
expedition of the Argonauts, which was badly received 
by the Alexandrians, and its ill success drove the writer 
in chagrin to Rhodes. The work has come down to us 
in four books, and has a steady, praiseworthy march, not 
without touches of tenderness and descriptive beauty. 


Longinus calls the author a&rtwros, or the “ unstumbling,” 
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which gives very justly the idea of his easy but sure 
poetic paces. Varro Atacinus, among the Latins, trans- 
lated the “ Argonautica,” and Virgil, in the fourth AEneid, 
has imitated it; indeed, the poet lived to become fashion- 
able again in the city of the Ptolemies, where he was 
made librarian in the great Bibliotheca. He was perhaps 
the best of the Alexandrine poets—no vast distinction 
among the names of Philiscus, Sositheus, Sosiphanes, and 
the like—though, as has been remarked, Alexandria was 


so rich in philosophers, scholars, and commentators. 


THE SICrerans: 


THEOCKITOS. 


HERE at length is a high and veritable poet, a name 
to rank with the foremost of Greek minstrels. Sicily 
possessed famous singers before this date, whose renown 
has received homage in this procession of laurelled 
musicians. The gift of Greek verse fell, therefore, 
naturally to the beautiful island when Hellas was given 
over to decay and slavery; nevertheless the Muse, in 
emigrating from the slopes of snowy Parnassus to flowery 
Himera and the southern languor of Syracuse, under- 
went a certain change. Her fair cheeks were bronzed 
to a country russet, her stately braids grew a little 
dishevelled, and her sweet voice broadened into the 
Dorian of the Trinacrian people. Theocritus was never- 
theless the most perfect, because the most sincere, of 
pastoral poets. Many have borne that title whose 
pictures of the country appear no more rural than the 
brocaded figures of Watteau, or the bepatched beauties 
of Lely and Kneller. Theocritus painted the bucolic 
life that was actually lived around him; the lovely 
Sicily days led in the soft weather, under smiling skies, 


amid scenes of exquisite beauty, by a race cultured 
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enough to enjoy existence to the lees, yet not so cultured 
as to speculate upon and spoil it. His delicious lines 
are sweet with all which was sweet in paganism, and 
graceful with the polish of the finest poetic art, albeit so 
simple and easy. Were one called upon to name the 
four truest poets of Hellas, the vote should be given for 
Homer, Sappho, Euripides, and Theocritus, with many a 
pang to do such apparent irreverence to the great names 
omitted, yet with no hesitation at all about the right of 


the Sicilian to that place of honour, at least so long as— 


“¢ They shall be accounted poet kings, 


Who simply tell the most heart-easing things ” 


Little is known of the history of Theocritus. He was 
a Syracusan, the pupil of Philetas and friend of that 
Aratus whose name will by-and-by have to be men- 
tioned. It seems that he spent’ part of his life in 
Alexandria—where Ptolemy Philadelphus was his patron 
—and the remainder in Sicily, where some think he 
was put to death by Hiero the Second, whom he had 
offended, it is said, by a satirical epigram. The sup- 
position rests, however, upon a passing expression of 
Ovid, which may mean anything; and certainly he who 
can have murdered such a poet must have been a ferocious 
and “unmusical” tyrant indeed. There is an eulogy 
written by him upon this very Syracusan ruler, which 
would surely outweigh any conceivable satire. But, in 
truth, the tradition is a groundless one; we may believe 
' that Theocritus died at an old age, honoured and happy, 
except for the fact that he must have witnessed, before 
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he ceased to live and sing, the siege and capture of his 
native city by the Romans. 

Of his elegies, hymns, and iambics, none but the merest 
fragments remain; some epigrams survive, more or less 
certainly attributed to him; but the idylls, about thirty 
in number, are those which embalm his fame, and form 
one of the most delightful volumes of verse which litera- 
ture possesses. A doubt, indeed, hangs over more than 
two of these charming poems; but if the suspected 
flowers be not from the asphodel meadows of Theocritus, 
such fair blossoms of poetry were surely grown from 
the same seed, and the doubt need not greatly vex the 
mind of the reader. The poems bear the name of 
idylls, which does not signify that they are all pastoral 
in subject. This one is an epic piece, that wholly lyrical; 
the other a comedy in exquisite hexameters, and yet 
another is an epithalamium. But there are enough of 
a purely rural character to have stamped upon the word 
“Tdyll,” which merely means “sketch,’ or “fugitive 
piece,” its now traditional signification of a bucolic com- 
position. Almost all the thirty are written in Dorian, 
and in -the hexametric line, which, under the magical 
skill of Theocritus, bends and plays with the burden 
of its meaning like a Sicilian stream laden with lilies. 
His Greek is the softest ever spoken or written—so 
musical that the turns and phrases of his exquisite lines 
cling to the ear, and fix themselves by their melody. 
All is simple and natural with him—sometimes too 
natural, perhaps—for he makes his shepherds and shep- 
herdesses say very plain things occasionally; but the 
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grace, the freshness, the country music, the fragrance of 
his flowery valleys; the light of his bright noons, the 
myrtle thickets and clear Greek rivers which shine 
through his pastoral landscapes; and in the others his 
rich relish of human life, his tenderness, his grace, his 
pagan contentment with the beautiful world, are all 
fascinating, and never*to be forgotten by one who has 
caught the spirit of this Sicilian. “Contentment!” have 
we said? Nay, indeed !—among these very Sicilians, gay 
as cicad@, light as vine-leaves, musical with summer joy 
as rivulets, the saddest verses in the region of verse- 


making are to be found. MOoOsCHUS writes— 


v uv \ v \ ? % \ lal »- 
al, Al, TAL MAadayYaL MEV ETTAV KATA KATOV OAWVTAL, 
EY \ \ f- / > \ 5 yf 
7) TA XYNwpa TEVA, TO T evOares odAOV avnOov, 
a io 7 \ » yf. £ 
vaoTepov av Cwovte Kal els Tos GAXO HvovTt’ 
” ’ e s \ Neo Niue oP 
ALES }, ol Meyahos Kal KApPTEpOl 7 copoi avopes, 
e , nr / > / > \ /- 
ommroTe Tpata Oavwpes, avaKoot év YOovi Kotha 


o > , \ , s 
evdopes ED arAM MaKpOV aTEépova ViyypeToV Umvov. 


Alas! alas! when mallows die, when winter tempests kill 
The light-leaved humble parsley, or the curly tufted dill, 
They live again, and come to leaf and seed each opening year ; 
But we that are the lords of all—we men of wisdom clear, 

So strong and great and crafty, in dying once die out, 

And lie for ever in the ground, stark, quiet, wrapped about 
With sleep that has no waking up ;— 


For them, in truth, the earth was almost too fair; life was 
so sweet that death seemed too dreadful to think about ; 
but they hid the thought of it away under amaranth 
flowers, and chirped like summer crickets heeding little 


of winter. Thus begins the first idyll of Theocritus; the 
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pine music and the bubble of the fountain whisper and 


tinkle through its lines :— 
OYP3Iz. 


la 
‘ASU Tu TO WiOUpiopa Kal & miTuUS, almone, THVA, 
& woth Tals Traryaiot, medodeTar adv 6 Kal TU 
cuplodes: wera Tava 76 Sedtepov GOAov arroay}. 
alka Tivos dn Kepaov Tpayov, aiya TY hay: 
y s] S fe n vd > x FG IAs 
aixa 8 aia NaBn Tivos yepas, es TE KATAPpEL 
id / ff \ \ n ” eS I 
a KyLapos xLwLape d€ KaXov Kpis, ESTE K aperéns. 
THYRSIS. 
Softly the sway of the pine-branches murmurs a melody, Shepherd ! 
Down by the rim of the fountain, and softly dost thou, on the Pan-pipes, 
Pipe to the pines : next to Pan thou bearest the bell for rare music, 
Say that hewins a great-horn’d goat, then thine is a she-goat ; 
Say that the she-goat is his, but thine is the kid, then ; and tender 
Savours the meat of a kid—till she comes to the bearing and milking. 
AITIOAOS. 
“AS L 3 / by \ I Xx \ \ 
LOV, @ TOLMAV, TO TEOV LENOS, 7) TO KATAXES 
Thy amo Tas wétpas KaTanelBeTat Vober Ldwp. 
y \ gs \ Yas lal ” 
aixa tat Mdcar tay olida SHpov ayovTat, 
” x / an / > / bt Poe 3 f 
dpva TU cakitay Nah yépas ai O€ K apéeoKn 


, / a ss ” a 
THvals dpva NaBelv, TH Sé Tav div DoTEpoy aé&7. 


GOATHERD. 
Sweeter I call thy strain than the tinkle of water that trickles, 
Tinkling, and trickling, and rippling adown the green shelves of the mountain. 
If we must grant the high Muses their prize from the pick of the wethers, 
Certainly thine is a ewe : or if a ewe pleases their fancy, 
Then at the least a lamb comes to thee—to drive to thy sheep-folds. 
OYTP2I15. 
nr LY a o lal lel 

Ajjs, Trott tav Nuphir, dijs, aitrore, Tade KabiEas, 

¢ NX / a , vA lal 

@S TO KATAVTES TOUTO yewNoGon al TE LuUpPiKaL, 


/ Ni >) 5S b \ > lal lol 
Supicdev; tas 8 aiyas éywv év THdE vopmeved. 
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THYRSIS, 


Sit thee adown, good friend—sit down, and pipe to us, Shepherd ! 
Here where the side of the hill slopes fair, and the myrtles are thickest, 
Blow the fine music out : the yearlings can pasture around us ! 


AITIOAOS. 


> 3 > ‘ 5 
Ov Bemis, & Toway, TO wecaySpw6y, od Béuis CLfLpLLv 
/ \ s 5 
cupicder: rov Ildva S:b0txapes: } yap ar aypas 
f 
TAViKa KeKpaKos duTraveTat: evTl dé TiKpbOs, 
f ed 28 a 
Kal ot aet Spipeta yoda Troth piv KdOnrar. 
? \ \ \ / > 
adXa (TU yap 5}, Ovpat, Ta Addpvidos ayea Eides, 
x cal n 
Kal Tas BaxoriKkas ert TO Tréov LKEo pwcas), 
ie \ \ A 
debp’, b7d Tav mredéav Ecddéueba, TH Te IT pine 
\ A 7 / ® iG A 
Kat Tay Kpawddwv xatevaytiov, dmrep 0 OaxKos 
aA c \ \ \ , > Fe Sst 
THVOS O TrotpeviKos Kat Tal Spves. ai é K delons, 
oe \ S 
ws moxa Tov AvBuabe roti Xpouww daas épicdwv, 
ee / / lal r 
aiya Té ToL Swo SidvpuaroxKov és Tpis auértar, 
- 49 % is f 
a, Ov’ Exous’ épipws, motapérkeras és U0 wéAXas, 
Kai Bad KicovBuov, Kexducpévov adéi Kao, 


bd a / le / , 
aupares, VEOTEVYXES, ETL yAudavoto Toto ov" 


GOATHERD, 


Nay ! ’twere a sin, ’twere a sin—the sun’s at his highest, my Thyrsis ; 
Pan would be anger’d to hear me—just now, he breaks off from hunting, 
Stretches his hairy limbs in the shade, and puffs his great nostrils, 
Panting, and surly for lack of breath, and longing for slumber. 

You now, Thyrsis, might sing! you know the ballad of Daphnis : 

None of our woodside singers have half such a trick at the measure. 
Couch we here under these elms, on the grass at the foot of the stone-god, 
Facing the fountain, and looking right on to the mountains and meadows, 
Over the tops of the oaks ; and if you sing but as deftly 

As you did once on the day when Chromis the African dared you, 

Look ! I'll give you yon she-goat ; the dam of a couplet of weanlings ; 
Udder she carries for both, and then to fill two of thy milk-bowls. 

Her, and a cup cut in beech, two-handled and polished with beeswax, 
Clean and new, with the smell of the chisel and fresh wood about it ; 
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na \ \ - , e 4) , 
TO Tept wev yelAn papvetas UpolL Kiccos, 
f e \ ’ |; ee 
Kicoos Eduixpvow KeKovicpévos’ & O€ KAT aUTOV 
an ¢. lal / Uf 
KapT@ EdsE eihetrar Gryadopeva KPOKOEVTH. 
lal / 4 
évroobev Sé yuva, Ti Oewv Saldadpa, TETUKTAL, 
? sf / Ny oy A sah } / ie of) } 
GoKNTA TETAW TE Kal duTrUKL Tap OE Ob aVdpES 
Mi f- ” 
Kanrov eOeipatovTes apoBadis adroOev arog 
/ p>} / \ > > A oe > i 
verxelova’ érréecau' TA O Ov PpEvos aTTETAL aUTAS 
lal ie if fal 
GAN Oka pev Thvov ToTLbépKEeTaL avdpa Yyehevoa, 
BA >) io \ x c tal Ia e 8 e os, 
ddroxa & ad tot Tov pumTel voov. ol O UT EpwToOs 
/ / 
570d KUNG.dLowVTES eT@ata pmoyOilovTL. 
fal / / z 
Tois O& META YpLTTES TE YEPHV, TETPA TE TETUKTAL 
‘ a s 2) , cy 
Aempas, éb & omevdwv péya Sixtvov és Bodov Edxee 
ig . / \ \ > } 2 > / 
6 mpéoBus, KapvovTL TO KaPTEpOV avopl EoLKws. 


- / 2 y 
hains Kev yulov viv dcov abévos €hdoTrLEvEL" 


© 3) 


aQl / ? a. Re , Q 5 
WOE ot @ONKAVTL KaT auyEeva TTAVTOVEDV LVES, 


é 


n / ” - 
Kal TOAL@ Tep eovTL TO O€ GHEvos aEvov aBas. 
= , a 
tutbov & dccov atrwbev adiTpUTOLO YEpoVTOS 


an / 
Tupvalas ctapvraicr kadov BEeSpilev dro: 


All round its rim, on the top, there creeps a string of ground ivy, 
Twisted and tangled with woodbine, while here and there, in the circle, 
Tendrils curl and clasp—with bunches of berries among them. 

Outside a damsel is carved—so fair the gods might have wrought her ! 
Neat and trim, with her mantle and net—and—this hand and that hand— 
Two youths—both long-hair’d—both comely—contend for her favours 
Angrily—never a jot cares my pretty jade for their anger ! 

Sometimes she flings a smile to one, and frowns to his fellow, 

Sometimes she softens to t’other—and there they stand in the beechwood, 
Laugh’d at, but mad with love—half-teased, half-pleased at the wanton. 
Next a fisherman comes, cut out on a rock, and its ledges 

Jut up rough and stark—the old boy, done to a marvel, 

Staggers and sweats at his work—just like a fisherman hauling ; 

Looking upon it you’d swear the work was alive, and no picture : 

So do the veins knot up and swell in his neck and his shoulders, 

For, though he’s wrinkled and grey, there’s stuff left yet in the ancient. 
Next to this old sea-dog you see a vine, with its branches 
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x 5 / lal op? e lal 
Tav OOS TIS KMpOS Ep aisacaior durdocet 
ot > \ / y , 

Huevos apt Oé pov OV ad@TreKes, & ev av opyes 
a , x , - ’ 3 \ f 
porrh cwopmeva Tav Tp@kiwov, & 8 ert mipav 

rs / / \ 

mavTa Sorov Tevxouca, Td Tatdiov od mplv dvijcew 
\ \ Ding al if o 
pati, mpl i) axpatiotoy émt Enpoicr xablEn. 

> \ a | fal / \ / > / 

avuTap oy avlepixerot Kadav TrEKEL axpLdoOrjpar, 
lA > , f 
cxoW@ ehappocdwv: wérerar € of ovTE TL TIpas, 

v fal a wv: \ la fal 

oUTe PUT@V TOTahVoV, OcOV TEpl TAEYMaTL yabe?. 
a es \ f 
mavTa 8 auht déras wepurértatas bypis dxavOos, 

? Ld / , 

AtoNxov Tt Oanua: tépas Ké Tv Ovpov arvbEar. 

a eee ee a 5 
TO wev eyo TopOmet Kadvdaviw aiya T axa 
> \ a , a 
@VOV, KL TUPOYTA LWeyav NEUKOLO YuNAKTOS" 

ES , a \ ~ lal 
ovdé TL Tra TroTi yElros Euov Ovyev, ANN’ Ere KeiTat 
yA a f 4 , > / 
AXPAVTOV. TO KEV TU Lda TrPOppwv apecaluar, 

v \ f- \ > / cf > / 
aikev ot TU Piros Tov epiwepov Vuvov delons. 

vw x / / 7 > ? / \ \ ’ \ 
Kov ToL TL POovéw. ToTAay, @ yabé Tay yap dowav 


oute Tra els Aidav ye Tov exrerdOovta durakeis. 


MWeavy with globing grapes—a little lad sits by a thicket 

Guarding the grapes, but close at hand two foxes come creeping, 

One in the vineyard munches the clusters—one’s after the wallet : 

Gods ! you can see his scheme—he’ll keep his eye on the youngster, 

Till that he finds a chance, and leaves him dinnerless. Blind one! 

Why do you sit there weaving with grasses a cage for your crickets, 

Plaiting the grasses, and wholly forgetting your wallet and dinner, 

Wholly forgetting your grapes— wrapped up in those grasshopper-enzines ? 

All the work in this cup’s filled in with leaves of acanthus ; 

Tis an AZolic thing—and sooth, of a wonderful fancy, 

Sirs ! it cost me to buy of the Calydon sailor, a big cheese 

Made of snow-white curds, and a she-goat into the bargain ; 

Yet it has touch’d no lip, but lies this while in my cottage. 

See now ! I mean it for you! ’tis yours, if you sing us that ditty 

Half so well as you sang it before to the Himera shepherds. 

No thanks ! do but sing !—there’s no more sunshine nor singing 

Under the grazs—-in the realm of the dead—where all is forgotten ! 
M 
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This is the pastoral vein of the great poet of Tringcria ; 
the second idyll is a good specimen of his picturesque and 
passionate manner, and of the exquisite melody of his 
line, It is a love piece, tender and fierce alternately, as 
were the dark eyes of the island girls. The English 
version given below of this remarkable poem is a para- 
phrase in part, rather than an exact translation; but there 
are passages in the “ Pharmakeutria ” which go almost 
beyond the grace of English. In this idyll Simcetha, a 
Syracusan girl, deserted by her lover Delphis, performs, to 
bring him back\to her. the — Incantation of the Bird ;” 
wherein the’ bird called the wryneck was bound to a 
wheel, and whirled round, while prayers were made to the 
Moon and the deities of the Night. The sweet Greek 


runs thus :— 


TG pot tal Sadvas ; Pépe, OéatuNe: Ta bE TA PiATpa 5 
orévov tiv KeheBav powicée oids dare, 
ds Tov epov Bapdv ebvta dirov katabicopar avdpa, 
8s por SwSexataios ap’ & Taras ovdér08 Fret, 
+~) wv if f x \ >. / 
ovd &yvw, ToTepoy TeOvaKapes 7) Coot Eres, 
ovdé Ovpas apakev avapavos: 7) pa ol adrAq 
vw a Sk ev ty \ 4 
@yer éxav 6 7 "Epos taxwas ppevas, & tT ’Adpodita. 
la} \ Ni 6) , 
Bacedpat Trott Tav Tyayntowo TahaiaTpav 


Thestylis ! where are the laurel-leaves? Quick, girl! bring me the love- 
spells ! 

Fasten the scarlet thread in and out round the brim of the beaker ! 

Quick ! for I mean to charm my lover, my false-hearted lover. 

Twelve long days are passed, and he never has once come to see me, 

Knows not if I be living or dead—never sends me a message, 

No ! not even a word at my door! Has he gone to some new love, 

Light as the wings of Eros, and fleeting as Queen Aphrodite ? 

Down to the town I will hasten to-morrow, and see him, and ask him 
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aupLov, Ws Viv low: Kal éurpomat, oid je TroLeEl. 
La) f 2 's 
vov o€ viv é« Ovéwy Katabicomat. adrd, Serdva, 
na / a \ is, 
faive karov: rly yap Totaclrowat dovya, Satuon, 
lal / ene: / i > /. ‘ 
7a XOovig O ‘Exara, rav yai oxbdaxes Tpougovrs, 
> / 4 > / be} f \ I e ‘ 
€PXOMEvay vexvov ava T npia Kal wérav aiua. 
5. Sn 3 / an 
xyaip, Exata daoctrAt1, Kab és TéX09 appv orddet, 
ft DQ? iva } / oe / 
Pappaxa TadO’ Epdoica yepelova pyre Te Kipxas, 
4 / n 
Hante te Mndeias, unre EavOas Tepuundas. 
ft - \ fl lal 
"Toyé, Exe Tv rhvov euov Tort Sua Tov avopa. 
»” n 
aNpita ToL Tpatov Tupt TaKeTat' GAN érrimacce, 
/ a 
OeotuN Setrdala, TA Tas hpévas exrerdtacat ; 
} pad yé Tot wvoapa Kal tly erriyapya TéTUypas ; 
Taco dua Kal Nye tadra: Ta Aérdidos datéa Tdcow. 
et ie o ¢ a la] 
"Tiyé, Edxe Td rhvov euov wort Sapa Tov avopa. 
Adrdus eu’ dviacerr eyo & eri Aérdud« dadvav 
”, > id > \ a id Pe 
aide: y’ @s abTa KaKel wéya KaTTUplcaca, 
Face to face, why he treats me so coldly: but Thestylis ! thou now 
Help me to try him with charms, and oh Moon! glitter thy brightest ! 
Shine, pale Moon! for thee I invoke, and thy sister and shadow 
Hecate—the under-world Moon, whom even the little dogs howl at 
When she goes forth o’er the graves, and all her footmarks are bloody : 


Make my magic to-night as strong as ever was Circe’s, 
Potent as white Perimede’s, and mighty as Colchian Medea’s ! 


Little bird ! whirl and scream, and whirl, and bring me my lover ! 
Turn wheel, turn! and burn, cake, burn! Ah! Thestylis, sprinkle ! 
What are you doing to tremble so? sprinkle the salt on the brazier ! 
Where are your wits gone, girl ! or is it that you too must vex me? 
Sprinkle the salt, and say, ‘‘ Flesh and blood of Delphis I scatter !” 


Little bird ! scream, and whirl, and scream, and bring me my lover ! 


Delphis grieves me—in my turn 

I will grieve him. Laurel, burn! 
As thy bright leaves curl and crack, 
Smoke and blaze and vanish black, 
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li by a 
khkarrivas &pOn, Kobde o7rodov eldopes avTas* 
\ / yey it 
obtw Tou Kal Aérepus evi proyi capK apabvvot. 
. o lal n \ ” 
"Tie, Erne Td Thvov éuov orl Opa Tov avopa. 
c an / Ms 
(ss TOUTOY TOV KapoY eyw LY SalpovE TAK, 
c » ¢ / / 
ds taxol tr’ Epwtos 6 Mivduos avtixa Achdus: 
tal o / e / > ,’ / 
x’ as Suvi” be popPBos 0 XaAKeos, e& “Adpodiras 
A lal lal > € / Os 
ds xetvos Swvotro 700" dperépnoe Oupyow. 
” C fal lal w Vi 
"Tie, €dxe TY Thvov wor ToT Sapa TOV avopa. 
n lal \ \ ‘ ef 
vov Ovae ta mirupa, TY 8,” Apreps, Kal TOV ev 40a 
24 I 
xuioas addpavra, Kal ele rep aopades Addo. 
/ / 
Odotum, Tal Kives dupuv dva TTOAW WpvorTat. 
c \ ? I \ / id / ” 
a Oeds ev TpLddovat TO XAAKLOV WS TAXOS AXEL. 
"Tin, dxe Td Thvov ewov Tori SGpa Tov avdpa. 
Sy, n \ / lal 8 Le é 
Hulde TlYh MEV TOVTOS, TLYOVTL O aijTaL 


Leaving not a leaf to see: 
May his heart love-scorchéd be ! 


Little bird ! whirl, and scream, little bird ! and bring me my lover ! 


As I melt this waxen ball 

May the great gods hear me call, 

And Delphis melt with love for me ! 
And as this wheel turns rapidly 

So may Queen Venus speed the charms 
And bring him quickly to my arms ! 


Little bird, whirl, whirl, whirl! scream! scream! and bring me my lover! 


Now I scatter on the flame 

Bran. Oh! Artemis! thy name 
Moves the Judge of Hell to fear, 
Rhadamanth himself! Then hear ! 
Hear! oh, hear me! Thestylis, 

Did the dogs bark? Yes, it is! 

Tis the goddess in the street ! 

Beat the cymbals ! quick, girl! beat ! 


Little bird, scream—scream louder !_and bring me my false-hearted lover ! 
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Look ! the restless sea is sleeping, 
Milk-white ripples curling, creeping ! 
Listen ! all the winds are quiet, 
Folded up from rage and riot ! 
Only in my heart the pain 
Wakes, and will not sleep again ! 


Bitter pain the sport to be 
Of him who hath unmaidened me. 


Little bird, whirl—whirl fast ! scream sharp—scream ! call me my lover ! 


Thrice libations due I pay 

Thrice, great goddess ! this I say: 
Whom he loves now I know not, 
But let her come to be forgot ! 
Clean forgot from head to feet 

As Ariadne was of Crete. 


Scream, little bird ! more—more ! and whirl, and fetch me my lover ! 


In Arcady there grows a flower, 
Stings the herds with subtle power, 
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Drives them mad on vale and height : 
Would I had that flower to-night ! 
Delphis should come quick to me, 
Come, whate’er his company ! 


Scream for me still, little bird ! scream once, and call me my lover ! 


Delphis left this gift with me : 

In the fire I fling it. See! 

Burn it red and burn it black, 
Angry hissing flames! Alack ! 

It leaps away—he’ll not return ! 

It only burneth as I burn, 

And now ’tis ashes, pale and grey, 
As pale as I grow day by day. 


Scream ere you die, little bird ! one cry to call me my lover ! 


Lizards green and gold I take 

(Mighty magic this will make). 

Slit them down from chin to tail, 
Squeeze their cold blood, cold and pale. 
Thestylis, take this to-morrow 

(It can work him bliss or sorrow), 
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Lay it on his threshold stone, 

Spit to the left, and say alone, 

“¢ She whose heart you tread on here 
Charms you, Delphis! Love or Fear !” 


Dead are you, poor little fool ! and you could not bring me my lover ! 


Ah, me! what shall I do? Alone, alone !— 
T’ll think the story over of my love, 

How it began—what made the sweet pain come. 
It was the day Anaxo was to walk 

Bearing the basket for great Artemis, 

With striped and spotted beasts in the procession. 
Oh !—and you recollect—a lioness ! 


Lady Moon! listen and pity! and help me, bringing my lover ! 


And my old Thracian nurse, Theucharila 
Came—you remember—teasing, tempting me 
To go and see them pass, and so I went. 

O fool! I went wearing the yellow bodice, 
And Clearista’s purple train from Tyre. 


Lady Moon! listen and pity, and say where tarries my lover ! 


And when we came hard by where Lycon lives 
Upon the paved way, there I saw him first, 
Delphis, with Eudamippus—oh, you know! 
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His hair danced back from off his brow, like sprays 
Of bright amaracus, when the west blows, 


And all his neck, flushed with the heat of the games, 
Shone as thou shinest, Moon ! but rosier pearl ! 


Lady Moon! Lady Moon, listen, and pity, and bring me my lover ; 


I saw him—looked ! loved! oh, my foolish eyes ! 
Oh me! the coward colour of my cheeks ! 

Oh, heart that straight went mad! I did not mark 
Those tame beasts any more ; how I came home 

T cannot call to mind; you know I lay 

Ten days and nights indoors, and never rose. 


Lady Moon, sweet pale Moon ! have mercy, and bring me this lover ! 


T grew as pale—as white as thapsus-wood ! 

Say if I braided up my hair, or sang? 

Say if I grew not to a ghost, with thinking ? 

When was the day you sought not who he was, 
Where was the crone we did not plague for charms 
To bring him? All in vain; he never came! 


Oh, Moon ! hide not thy face. Oh, white Moon! listen and pity ! 


So I grew sick with waiting, and I said, 
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‘¢Oh, Thestylis, help !—heal me, or I die! 

“¢ This Greek boy hath bewitched me. (so, my friend ! 
<¢ Watch at the gateway of the wrestling-school. 

‘* He cometh there, I think, to play or sit. 


Silver-faced Queen of the stars, thou know’st we are not as immortals ! 


«¢ And when he is alone, whisper full soft 
“* And say, ‘ Simcetha bids thee come,’ and then 
“¢Tf he will, bring him!” So you went and came 
peson a my love tome. . But when I heard 
His sandals on the step, and saw his face— 

Lady Moon ! hear this now, and pity, and shine while I tell you! 
And saw his face, I turned as cold as snow, 
And tears—I wot not why—sprang to my lids, 
‘And how to speak I knew not ; not so much 
As little children startled in the night, 
That sob and know it is all well—but sob, 
And will not stint even for their mother’s voice. 
T was as dumb as dead things, Thestylis. 
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Queen of the planets and stars ! forgive, and listen, and pity ! 


For he with a bright gladness—not too bold— 

Entered ; and looked hard once and then looked down! 
And sat against my feet ; and sitting, said, 

‘*Only so little, sweet Simeetha! thou 

‘* Hast been the first to speak—as I was first 

“¢ Against Philinus in the race to-day, — 


White-sandalled Mistress of Night! have patience, and hear me and help me. 


‘*T should have come, I swear it by my head ! 

“¢' To-morrow at the dusk. I meant to bring 
‘*Some choice rose-apples in my breast. Mayhap 
“* You love them ; and a crown of poplar leaves 

‘¢ Twisted with myrtle-buds and tied with red ; 


Lady Moon, where is he now? so soft, so gentle, so fickle! 


‘* And if you had seemed kind I should have spoke. 
**T was not hopeless, for I won the prize F 
** At running, and the maidens call me fair. 

** The one prize I have longed for since the feast 

“* Was once to touch the goal of those dear lips ; 
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“* Then I could rest—not else! But had you frowned, 
*¢ And bade me go, and barred your door on me, 


*©Oh, Sweet ! I think I should have come with lamps, 
*¢ And axes, and have stolen you like gold ! 


Lady Moon, where is he now? so gentle, so earnest, so winning ! 


*< How shall I,” he went on, ‘‘ thank the gods first, 
“¢ And next you—you ! the queen and life of me ! 

‘¢ My kindest love—who badst me hither come 

‘¢ When I did burn for leave—yea ! for I think 

‘¢ Hepheestus hath no flame like Eros knows !” 


Lady Moon, look out of heaven, and find him, and bring him for pity. 


So he spake, low and fair, and I, alas! 

What could I do, but reach my hand to him, 

And let him take it, and take me, and have 

The kiss he sued for, and another such ? 

My cheeks were white no more, nor my heart sad, 
‘Nor any trouble left ; but we sat close, 
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And the light talk bubbled from lip to lip 

Like fountains in the roses. All that time, 

And many a time we sat so: never once 

He failed to keep his word, and never once 

Left save with lingering foot. But one ill day 

He did not come, and then it was I heard 

Stories, that vexed me, of another love: 

Melixa’s mother, and the harp-player 

Told me—and both are friends—-he’d come no more, 
And that his house was loud with pipes and songs, 
And gay with crowns, not woven now for me. 

Oh, Thestylis ! twelve days ago this was, 

And never have I seen him since that day, 

And never shall, unless my magic works : 
Therefore blow up the flame, and whirl the wheel ! 


Lady Moon! speed this spell ; and fetch me my false-hearted lover. 


Speed this spell! if it brings you, 
Delphis, love shall live anew : 
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If in vain I watch and wait, 

Delphis, love will turn to hate! 
Subtle drugs I treasure here, 

Drugs of awful force and fear-: 

A Syrian witch culled these for me 
In lonely caverns by the sea. 
Delphis, if I brew this drink 

It will send you, as I think, 

Down to Hades’ gate, to seek 

A sweeter lip, a fairer cheek. _ 

Oh, Moon ! spare me this at last ! 
Oh, Moon! speed it—if I must. 
And now farewell! for one day more 
I wait, and love him as before ! 
Farewell, pale Moon, and planets bright, 
Watchers with me this silent night ! 


BION. 


THERE are two Dorian writers who have obtained and 
deserved the glory of perpetual fellowship with Theocritus 
in the procession of Greek poets. In the third idyll of 
Moschus these names are all embalmed together, where 
the death of Bion is lamented by his fellow poet, and 
Theocritus is named as joining in the sorrow inspired by 
his early end. The three poets compose together a 
delicious chord of country music. Theocritus is far the 
most varied, skilful, and sustained; while time, which has 
dealt hardly by the gracious and finished verses of Bion, 
and the cameo-like poetic gems of Moschus, has spared 
enough of the Syracusan to survive as a full-blown classic. 
Much, indeed, of what is called “classical” might be freely 
—well-nigh contemptuously—given away for more of the 
soft melodies of Bion and Moschus. Little is known of 
the lives of these two friends of Theocritus. Bion was 
born, it seems, near Smyrna, but dwelt in Sicily, where 
he was poisoned, we know not how; though his death is 
recorded in many lovely lines by Moschus, of which these 


are four :— 
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BION. IQI 


Ah! Bion thou art poisoned—an ill drink hath brought thee low ; 
How could it pass such lips as thine, and not to honey grow? 
And who in all the world could be so bad in heart and head, 

To hear thee speak, then murder thee ?—’tis Poesy that’s dead. 


His best extant work is the half-religious, half-erotic 
“Lament of Adonis,” so splendidly plagiarised by Shelley 
in the “ Adonais.” It is too beautiful to withhold, though 
its conceits are of a later and less natural air than those 
which fill the verses of Theocritus with scents of myrtle 
and pine. Bion learned the art of Song in the Asiatic 
atmosphere, where lingered mystic traditions of Thammuz, 


and the Syrian fervour of this warm litany of love. 
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Woe is me for Adonis! gone dead is the comely Adonis ! 
Dead is the god-like Adonis ! the young Loves wail for him, ai! ai! 
Sleep no more, wrapped in thy mantles of Tyrian, lady of Cyprus! 


» Rise, don thy raiment of azure, pale mourner, and beat on thy bosom ! 
Tell out thy sorrow to all—he is dead, thy darling Adonis. 


Ai! ai! wail for Adonis !—the young Loves wail for him, ai! ai! 
Hurt on the hill lies Adonis the beautiful ; torn with the boar’s tusk, 
Torn on the ivory thigh with the ivory tusk, his low gasping 
Anguishes Cypris’ soul; the dark blood trickles in rivers 
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Down from his snowy side—his eyes are dreamily dimming 

Under their lids ; and the rose leaves his lip, and the kisses upon it 

Fade, and wax fainter, and faintest, and die, before Cypris can snatch them ; 
Dear to the Goddess his kiss, though it be not the kiss of the living ; 
Dear—but Adonis wists none of the mouth that kissed him a-dying. 


Ai! ai! wail for Adonis !—ai! ai! say the Loves for Adonis. 

Cruel ! ah, cruel the wound on the thigh of the hunter Adonis, 

Yet in her innermost heart a deeper wears Queen Cythereea. 

Round the fair dead boy his hounds pace, dismally howling ; 

Round him the hill-spirits weep ; but chiefest of all Aphrodite, 

Letting her bright hair loose, goes wild through the depths of the forest 
Passionate, panting, unkempt ; with feet unsandalled whose beauty 
Thorn-bushes tear as she passes, and drip with the blood of the Goddess. 
Bitterly bitterly wailing, down all the long hollows she hurries, 

Calling him Husband and Love—her Boy—her Syrian Hunter. 
Meantime dead in his gore lieth he—from groin unto shoulder 

Bloody ; from breast to thigh ; the fair young flank of Adonis, 
Tleretofore white as the snow, dull now, and dabbled with purple. 
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Ai! ai! woe for Adonis! the Loves say, ‘‘ woe for Adonis !” 

That which hath killed her sweet lover hath killed a grace which was god- 
like! 

Perfect the grace seemed of Cypris so long as Adonis was living ; 

Gone is her beauty now—ai! ai! gone dead with Adonis : 

All the hills echo it—all the oaks whisper it, ‘‘ Ah, for Adonis !” 

Even the river-waves ripple the sorrows of sad Aphrodite, 

Even the springs on the hills drop tears for the hunter Adonis ; 

Yea, and the rose-leaves are redder for grief ; for the grief Cytherea 

Tells in the hollow dells, and utters to townland and woodland. 


Ai! ai! Lady of Cyprus, ‘* Lo! dead is my darling Adonis!” 
Echo answers thee back, ‘‘Oh ! dead is thy darling Adonis.” 
Who, good sooth, but would say, Ai! ai! for her passionate story ? 
When that she saw and knew the wound of Adonis—the death-wound— 
Saw the blood come red from the gash, and the white thigh a-waning, 
Wide outraught she her arms, and cried, ‘* Ah! stay, my Adonis ! 
Stay for me, ill-starred love !—stay ! stay! till I take thee the last time, 
Hold thee and fold thee, and lips meet lips, and mingle together. 

N 
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Rouse thee—a little, Adonis ! kiss back for the last time, beloved ! 

Kiss me—kiss me—only so long as the life of a kiss is ! 

So I may suck from thy soul to my mouth, to my innermost heart-beat, 
All the breath of thy life, and take the last of its love-spell 

Unto the uttermost drop—one kiss ! I will tenderly keep it 

As I did thee, my Adonis, sith thou dost leave me, Adonis ! 

Far thou dost go and for long—thou goest to the region of shadows, 

Unto a hateful and pitiless Power, and I, the unhappy, 

Live ! and alack ! am a goddess, and cannot die and go after ; 

Take thou my spouse, dark Queen, have here my husband, as thou art 
Stronger by far than I, and to thee goeth all that is goodly. 

Utterly hapless my fate, and utterly hopeless my grief is, 

Weeping my love who is dead, and hating the Fate that hath slain him, 
Fled is my joy, like a dream ; thou art dead, thrice lovely and longed for ! 
Queen Cytherzea is widowed—the Loves in my bowers are idle— 

Gone my charmed girdle with thee ; why, rash one, went’st thou a-hunting ? 
Mad wert thou, being so fair, to match thee with beasts of the forest.” 
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So grieved the Lady of Cyprus—the young Loves wept for her sorrow, 
Saying, “‘ Ai! ai! Cythera! gone dead is her darling Adonis.” 
Drop by drop as the hunter bleeds, the tears of the Goddess 


Fall and blend with the blood, and both on the ground become flowers ; 
Rose-blossoms grow from the blood, and wind-lilies out of the tear-drops. 


Ai! ai! comely Adonis—gone dead is the god-like Adonis g 

Wander no longer bewailing in glade and in thicket, sad lady! 
Fair is his bed of leaves, and fragrant the couch where the dead lies, 
Dead, but as lovely as life—yea, dead—but as lovely as sleep is ; 
Lap him in mantles of silken—such robes as he once took delight in 
When by thy side he passed in caresses the season of starbeams, 
Lulled on a couch of gold—though dead, the raiments become him ; 
Heap on him garlands and blossoms and buds, entomb them together ; 
When that Adonis died, the flowers died too, and were withered ! 
Rain on him perfumes and odours, shed myrrh and spices upon him ; 
Let all delightful things die and go with him, for dead is the dearest. 
So lies he lovely, in death-shroud. of purple, the fair young Adonis ; 


N 
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Round about his couch the Loves go piteously wailing, 
Tearing their hair for Adonis ; and one has charge of his arrows, 
One of his polished bow, and one of his well-feathered quiver ; 

. One unclasps his sandal, and one in a water-pot golden 
Brings bright water to lave his limbs, and one at the bier-head ° 
Fans with her pinions the forehead and eyes of the sleeping Adonis. 


Ah! but for Cypris herself the young Loves sorrow the sorest ; 
Quenched are the marriage-lamps in the halls of the God Hymenzus, 


Scattered his marriage crowns ; no more he sings, ‘‘ Hymen, oh ! Hymen,’ 


““Hymen !” no more is the song he goes singing, but evermore ai! ai! 
“Ah, for Adonis,” he cries, and ‘‘ Ah!” say the Graces, ‘‘ Adonis!” 
More than the marriage-god even, they weep for the Syrian huntsman, 
One to the other still saying, ‘‘ Dead—dead is the lovely Adonis!” 
All the nine Muses bewail—but he hears no more music and singing, 
Nay, not if that he would; Fate holds him fast and for ever. 


Cease, Cytheraea, thy sobs; a little while rest from thine anguish, 
Soon must thy tears flow again, and again comes the season of sorrow. 


MOSCHUS.. 


OF the life of Moschus no details exist; it is doubtful 
where and when he lived, and the surest piece of history 
about him is the passage already quoted, wherein the 
poet speaks of Theocritus as his contemporary. In the 
long elegy which he has left upon Bion, he calls himself 
the “heir” of the second of the Sicilian Trio. Nor was 
he undeserving so proud a name, for his remaining 
verses are of the true Sicilian softness, as may be judged 
by the two extracts given. Let no one care too much 
for dates and dry particulars of such lives as these three 
Dorian poets must have led. Enough that the dying 
flower of Grecian poesy was nursed by them into such 
various but lovely colour in the rich Trinacrian air. 
Moschus, albeit the least and last of the three, hardly 
has his rival, nevertheless, for fineness of ear and nice 
taste in words; and this sonnet or little idyll of his has 
been famous ever since the poet made it, lying amid 


the asphodel by Arethusa :— 
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ar Grav axnon TrOALOS Bu06s, a 6€ Odrxacca 
When winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more : 


The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind. But when the roar 
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Of ocean’s grey abyss resounds, and foam 
Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves burst, 
I turn from that drear aspect to the home 
Of earth and its deep woods, where, interspersed, 
When winds blow loud pires make sweet melody ; 
Whose house is some lone bark, whose toil the sea, 
Whose prey the wandering fish—an evil lot 
Hath chosen. But I my languid limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook’s murmuring 
Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs it not. Shelley. 
One more pretty, sparkling piece of Greek, and we 
have done with the sweetest trio of singers in all the 
Pan-Hellenic choir. Charming itself, it is rendered note 
for note throughout its playful music by the same delicate 


English voice. Moschus sings :— 
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Shelley’s translation runs :— 


Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 

Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping ; 
The Satyr loved with wasting madness blind 

The bright nymph Lyda—so the three went weeping. 
As Pan loved Echo, Echo loved the Satyr, 

The Satyr Lyda—and so love consumed them. 
And so to each, which was a woful matter, 

To bear what they inflicted Justice doomed them : 
For inasmuch as each might hate the lover, 

Each loving, so was hated. Ye that love not 
Be warned ; in thought turn this example over, 

That when ye love the like return ye prove not ! Shelley. 


BABES: 


BABRIUS, or Gabrias, for his very name is disputed 
as well as his date, wrote fables in choliambic verse, 
which were called “Mythiambes.” It is not long that 
the admirable little apologues of this author have been 
in the possession of scholars. The labours of Berges at 
Munich, and the lucky trouvaille of a MSS. in a convent 
at Mount Athos, containing one hundred and twenty 
three of the parables of Babrius, have restored one of the 
most ingenious and lively writers of the latest period of 
Greek art to his rights. No fabulist can well be original, 
for fables have been the work of the wit of mankind 
from the earliest days, and the “mythiambist” only 
collects and epigrammatises them. But the Greek of 
Babrius is clear and neat, and his style remarkable—the 
more ‘so, if, as some think, he was a Roman living in the 


East, and no Greek or Byzantine. 


ei 


ROIANUS: 


AMONG the few writers who kept up elsewhere the fading 
traditions of Greek song during the third century before 
Christ, this one, native of Bena in Crete, is to be men- 
tioned. Originally a slave in a gymnasium, he rose to 
considerable reputation as an epical and historical poet. 
He wrote the “ Heracleid,” “Thessalica,” “Messeniaca,” 
“Achaica,” and “Eliaca,” of which very scanty fragments 


are remaining ; together with a few scattered epigrams. 


ARATUS: 


THIS astronomical versifier compiled a volume called 
“ Appearances and Signs,” which was held good enough 
to be translated into Latin verse by Cicero, Germanicus, 
and Avienus. It described the constellations, and dis- 
coursed upon the influences of the heavenly bodies. 
Virgil was under obligations to Aratus for passages in 
his “ Georgics,” and a world of grammarians and mathe- 
maticians have made the Cilician writer their subject. 
It is from Aratus that St. Paul quoted as “one of your 
own poets” to the Athenians, citing the words tov ydp 
kat yévos écpev, in the 17th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


NICAN DER. 


POET, physician, and grammarian, Nicander was born at 
Claros, near Colophon, where he held the hereditary 
office of priest of Apollo. He was a man of high 
science for his time, and his researches and conclusions 
were embodied in two works called respectively 7heriaca, 
treating of “Antidotes against the bites of venomous 
animals,” and Aleripharmaca, or “Antidotes against 
poisons.” Nicander, though a credulous and unreliable 
naturalist and savant, has some ingenious suggestions 
and valuable observations. He was the first to explain 
the mechanism of the serpent’s poison-fang; and his 
remarks on many animals are full of the signs of close 
study. Still, we find him believing that wasps are pro- 
duced from horseflesh in a putrid state; and in his 
treatise on mineral poisons he only knows, or seems to 
know, of whitelead and litharge. The Greek of these 
rhymed treatises upon medicine is extremely polished, 
and the general correctness and good sense of his 
physiological views such as to command admiration— 


regard being had to the age in which he lived. 


LUCIAN, ‘OPPIAN,. WITH, OTHERS 


HERMESIANAX, the writer of love-poems to the beautiful 
but profligate Leontium; and Meleager, the collector of 
epigrams under the title of S7épavos, need not arrest this 
closing review; while Lucian, the witty, bitter, tasteful 
satirist of Samosata, belongs to the history of Greek 
prose, albeit he wrote certain agreeable verses of society. 
Yet, excepting Lucian’s far-fetched epigrams, we scarcely 
find a voice perpetuating in Greek the culture of the 
Muses during the three centuries preceding Oppian and 
Proclus. Heliodorus, the author of the first real novel, 
wrote a poem on alchymy. Oppian, a native of Cilicia, 
preceded him, living in the time of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla, and wrote upon subjects connected with 
field sports. His “Cynegetica,” or treatise on hunting, 
was so much to the taste of the Emperor Caracalla, 
that a piece of gold was given to the fortunate poet for 
every line. He died of the plague at Anaxarbus, a town 
of Cilicia, in the thirtieth year of his age; and an epitaph 
declared upon his tomb that Oppian had been called to 
the society of the gods because he already excelled all 
mankind. Beside the “ Cynegetica,” Oppian—or another 
poet of the same name, as is maintained by some— 
composed “ Halieutica,” or a “ Discourse on Fishing,” and 
“Txeutica,” or a “Discourse on Fowling.” The style 
of Oppian is animated and ornate; his descriptions are 
lively and just, and Buffon himself has not hesitated to 


draw upon the young naturalist for facts and particulars. 


MUSZEUS. 


THE date of this writer is much disputed, and has been 
variously fixed at terms between the third and thirteenth 
centuries after Christ—but the purity of diction, and the 
numberless graces of “the grammarian’s” style, give to 
his poem upon “Hero and Leander” a claim to be 
quoted among the classics of Hellas, whatever its precise 
period. There are certainly signs about it of a very 
late age in Grecian composition, and some images and 
conceits are excessively modern in character. The story, 
however, is in itself so world-wide and tender, and 
Muszus narrates it with such liveliness and sympathy 
for the lovers, that it shall be cited freely enough to 
show all its best passages. 


The poem thus opens :— 


Eiré, Oca, xpudpiwy émridptupa Avyvov €pwTor, 
\ / iol / e / 
Kal vUxXlov TAWTHpA PadhaccoTOpwY UpEvaLwr, 
Kal yapmov axAvoevTa, TOV ovK dev APOvTos ’Has, 
¢/ ¢ A 
Kal Ynotov cat "ABv6oov, b7rn yapos evvvyos ‘Hpois. 
r 0 , eee, \ / 5) , 
VNKOMEVOV TE Aéavépov opod Kat WyvoV aKove, 
UYVOV aTrayyédXovTa Svaxtopiny ’Adpoditns, 
Sing, Muse, the beacon gleaming bright above, 
That lit the nightly swimmer to his love ; 
The hidden meeting, and the midnight tide 
Which bore the bridegroom to his watchful bride ; 


The marriage-robes sea-soaked, the moist embrace, 
Abydos’ town, and Sestos—Hero’s place ; 
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apporépwv Torlwy TepiKarrées aoTépes aupo, 


Longing Leander on the salt-wave’s crest, 

The lamp that led him to sweet Hero’s breast ; 
Kind lamp—love’s jewel— which the mighty Jove 
Might well have taken to the orbs above, 

And set it shining in the spangled sky 

To be Love’s star of all Heaven’s company, 
Seeing it was the planet of their bliss, 

The glittering summons to the sleepless kiss, 
Till the hard waves made end of him and this : 
But help, high Muse ! and teach me how to sing 
Leander’s death and lamp’s extinguishing. 


Sestos and white Abydos, cities twain, 
Fronted each other upon Helle’s main. 
God Eros there, setting his shaft to string, 
Wounded two bosoms with one shaft-shooting ; 
A maiden’s and a youth’s—Leander he, 
And lovely Hero, Sestos’ sweetest, she : 
Each of each town the very best and boast, 
A noble pair, If ever to that coast 
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Sifed wor Twa Twupyov, On ToTé SnoTias “Hpw 
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“Hpois'és 1odov 7AGe, TOOw S evédnoe Kai avrny ; 
‘Hpw ev xaplecoa, dvotpepés aiua Nayodaa, 

Kurpisos hv tépeca, yapor 8 abidaxtos éodca, 
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adr Kurpis dvacca: caoppocvvy S€ Kat aidot 
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GXN aici Kubépevav iracxopévyn ’Adpoditny, 


TodrdK Kat Tov “Epwra trapryopéecKe Oundais 


Thou goest, inquire for Hero’s tower, and roam 
Where she Love’s light-house nightly did illume. 
Inquire for white Abydos, too, and muse 
Where young Leander life and love did lose ; 
But now to tell how he fair Hero loved, 

And how the maid to dote on him was moved. 


Honey-sweet Hero, of a god-like race, 
Was priestess to Queen Venus in that place ; 
And in her father’s house by the sea set 
Herself a Queen of Love, though virgin yet, 
Dwelt ; yet for modesty and beauty’s shame 
She never to the city-markets came, 

Nor mingled with the feast-days or the dance, 
Lest envious eyes upon her eyes should glance ; 
For those ill-favoured flout at fairer faces ; 

But ever in the holy temple-places 

She worshipped rose-lipped Venus, queen above, 
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And Eros eke, the tiny God of Love, 

Beseeching that she might unscathéd go, 

Yet not the more ’scaped she delicious woe. 

Muszeus then describes a festival which took place 
yearly in honour of Aphrodite, to which all the towns- 
folk of Sestos and Abydos, with those of the neighbouring 
cities, were wont to repair—and even the secluded Hero 
always bore part in this great day of her goddess. Not 
a maid or youth, indeed, lingered at home on such an 
occasion—though the poet archly hints that the maidens 
went more for the charming spectacle than anything 
religious, and the youths that they might behold the 
maidens. Among them, stateliest and loveliest, Hero 
appears— 

‘HZ 6€ Oefs ava vndv ér@yero rrapbévos ‘Hpo, 
papLapyyiy xaplevtos aractpdmtovea TpocdTov 
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And Hero, too, went up unto the shrine, 

The beauty of her fair face all a-shine, 

Like the pure Moon’s when first she swims the sky ; 
Her tender cheeks were touched with that soft dye 
Which rosebuds show, when neither white nor red, 
But crimson paled with milk. You would have said 
She was all made of rose-leaf, she did show 

So rose-bud pink under her thin robe’s flow, 
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So roseate-necked, so rosy-footed. See! 

Of old they said the Graces were but three, 


But each bright eye of Hero, as it seemed, 
With love-lights of a hundred Graces gleamed. 


The forced fancy of these latter lines exemplifies how 
Greek poetry had declined from the stately simplicity of 
old models. The poet proceeds to narrate what ardent 
admiration Hero excited at the festival, and how Lean- 
der, suddenly encountering her there, fell instantly in 
love with the fair Sestian. Nor was she less struck 
with the young townsman of Abydos. Her beautiful 
eyes timidly return the messages of his; and Leander is 
emboldened, when the evening star breaks up the festival, 
to steal behind her in the throng, and then, 
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Lightly he touched her soft and rosy hand, 

Heaving a deep sigh, plain to understand ; 

And she, as one an angered, drew it in, 

But so that he might see ’twas no great sin. 

Then bolder, by her stole he took the maid, 


And prayed her turn one minute to the shade ; 
Whereat with pretty frown and faltering feet 
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She turned and stayed, and said with chiding sweet— 


“Sir! are you mad? How dare you hold me so? 
oy ” 
‘* Leave plucking of my gown, and let me go, 


But it all ends, nevertheless, in the “old, old story.’ 
Leander pleads eloquently, and Hero is persuaded almost 
before she begins to listen. They exchange information 
as to each other’s names and birth, and the minute grows 
to an hour during which they thus linger talking. Hero 
is in despair when she finds that the Hellespont flows 
between her lover's town and her own; but he passion- 


ately declares the Hellespont is nothing :— 
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Sweet, for thy love the watery way I’d cleave,- 
Though foam were fire, and waves with flame did heave ; 
I fear not billows if they bear to thee, 
Nor tremble at the hissing of the sea ; 
Do but one thing—set thine own lamp on high, 
To shine at evening through the silent sky, 


And I will be Love's ship, my pilot-star 
That beam ; whereto oaring my way afar, 
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I shall not see Bodtes, nor the Wain, 
And bright Orion will be bright in vain. 
Only take heed, dear, of the winds, and shield 
The light, that when I toil, by waves concealed, 
It be not quenched by any envious blast, 
Lest I go down, a ship and venture lost. 
Hero agrees to this arrangement, and the lovers part ; 
‘she to her tower, and Leander to Abydos, where he 
counts the hours until the appointed night. Musaus 
then describes very charmingly how the youth watches 
for the gleam of the lamp, and how, beholding it, he 
casts himself into the sea-waves, after a prayer to Eros 
and the Deity of the Deep. MHero, on her side, has 
kindled the beacon, and stands shielding it against the 


breezes with the folds of her garment ; while Leander 
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Steered with his face set hard where that ray shone, 
Ship, pilot, rower, merchant, all in one. 


He touches land at last, arrives beneath the tower, and 
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In gladness past all words her white arms flung 

Round him, and on his panting bosom hung, 

And led him from the cold and foamy beach 

Up to her tower ; and when her room they reach, 

She wiped his pearly body clean of brine, 

And took the salt smell off with unguents fine, 

In rose-leaves dyed and scented rich and rare ; 

And then she clothed him with her own deep hair, 


Yet panting from his voyage—while in his ear 
She poured these tender accents :— 


** Husband dear ! 
“* Sore hast thou toiled, as never one save thee, 
‘* Battling the horrid deep to come to me: 
‘‘ Forget upon my lips the waves’ harsh taste, 
“* The fierce sea-monsters and the roaring waste. 
‘* The port is reached : anchor, dear ship, and have 
‘* The goods you sailed for in your Hero’s love.” 


Many such delicious times Leander makes the pas- 
sage; but by-and-by the winter came, with wild storms 
in the Hellespont—and yet neither can Hero refuse to 
light her lamp, nor will her lover let the rough waves 
keep him away. The whole world knows the sequel of 
this ancient love story. One night, with more than “half 


a gale” blowing from the Sestos shores, the beacon gleams 
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out, and the swimmer starts; but the storm blows the 
flame out when Leander is half-way, and, overwhelmed 
by the cruel billows, he is drowned, and flung ashore at 
the foot of the tower. Hero, when the morning breaks, 
beholds his corpse lying there, and flings herself down 
to perish by his side. 

Enough has been cited of this little Greek epic to 
show that, whoever the author might be, it contains not 
only real poetry, but a deep and vivid sympathy and 
great power of narrative, Its faults are equally apparent, 
and separate it entirely from the majestic severity of 
ancient models, while they show how, under the subjec- 
tive form of thinking characteristic of later times, the art 


of verse became transformed, and not a little corrupted. 


PROCEUS. 


OuR long list of poets, which began with the grand 
singing of Homer, and has faded away into such minor 
musicians as Callimachus and Rhianus, such mere rhym- 
ing professors as Nicander and Oppian, may end at least 
with a most noble name. Proclus was born at Constan- 
tinople in A.D. 412, and it is not too much to say that some- 
thing eloquent from the greatest poet and something lofty 
from the greatest philosopher of Hellas—an inheritance 
at once of the melody of Homer and of the mind of Plato 
—fell upon this last of the Greek minstrels. It is for his 
philosophic works and career, no doubt, that Proclus is 
best known. His commentary on the “Timzus” of Plato 
was a masterpiece of erudition for the age. His mystic 
and religious writings are deeply interesting ; and sublime 
in theory and aim, even where most extravagant. In his 
treatises on Providence, Fate, and Evil, he states with 
eloquent force the doctrine that all pain and sorrow 
spring from the limitation of human knowledge. In his 
“Eighteen Arguments against the Christians,” he main- 
tains the eternity of the world—a favourite thesis of the 
Platonists—and all these, as well as his other works, are 
saturated with the ardent and spiritual nature of a soul 
truly poetic and aspiring. A profound spirit characterises 
the six religious poems which Proclus has left; and it is 
interesting to notice how, retaining the form, the names, 
the mythological traditions of the hieratic and Orphic 
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poets, this Neo-Platonic philosopher and singer bends 
all their old machinery to the needs of his time, teach 
ing the high hopes and daring innovations of the 
Alexandrian school in the language of a religion which 
had really died four hundred years back, at the time 
when the Greek sailors heard that awful cry moaning 
round the islands of the Echinades, “ Great Pan ts dead!” 
These six hymns of Proclus close the long catalogue of 
Hellenic poesy with a solemn and tender strain. Take, 
for example, his “ Prayer to the Muses,” which breathes 
the spirit of an utterly new age, speaking though it does 
in the phrases used twenty centuries back. Tt issinciact, 
an epitaph upon a buried religion, written in its own 
disused hieroglyphics; an elegy for Greek song, now at 
last ending for ever, along with its beautiful false fables 


and lovely intermingling of the lives of gods and men. 
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Glory and praise to those sweet lamps of earth, 
The nine fair Daughters of Almighty Jove, 
Who all the passage dark to death from birth 
Lead wandering souls with their bright beams of love. 


Through cares of mortal life, through pain and woe, 
The tender solace of their counsel saves ; 

The healing secrets of their songs forego 
Despair ; and when we tremble at the waves 


Of life’s wild sea of murk incertitude, 
Their gentle touch upon the helm is pressed, 

Their hand points out the beacon-star of good, 
Where we shall make our harbour, and have rest— 


. 
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The planet of our home wherefrom we fell, 
Allured by this poor show of lower things, 


Tempted among earth’s dull deceits to dwell : 
But oh! great Sisters, hear his prayer who sings, 


And calm the restless flutter of his breast, 

And fill him with the thirst for wisdom’s stream ; 
Nor ever suffer thoughts or men unblest 

To turn his vision from the eternal beam. 


Ever and ever higher, from the throng 
Lawless and witless, lead his feet aright 
Life’s perils and perplexities among, 
To the white centre of the sacred light. 


Feed him with food of that rich fruit which grows 
On stems of splendid learning—dower him still 
With gifts of eloquence to vanquish those 
Who err—let soft persuasion change their will. 


Hear, heavenly Sisters, hear! oh, ye who know 
The winds of wisdom’s sea, the course to steer : 
Who light the flame that lightens all below, 
And bring the spirits of the perfect there 
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Where the immortals are, when this life’s fever 
Is left behind as a dread gulf o’erpassed ; 


And souls, like mariners, escaped for ever, 
Throng on the happy foreland, saved at last. 


So bring, high Muses ! open me the scroll 
Where Truth is writ in characters of fire ; 
Roll from my eyes the mists of life—oh ! roll, 
That I may have my spirit’s deep desire, 


Discerning the divine in undivine, 
The god in man—the life of me in death ; 
Nor let dire powers pluck this soul of mine 
From its most precious hope—to merge beneath 


Deep floods of black oblivion, far from bliss, 
From light, from wisdom—never let their doom 
Shut my lost soul in such despair as this, 
My soul that is so weary of the gloom! 


But hear and help, ye wise and shining Nine! 

I yearn and strive towards your heavenly side ; 
Teach me the secret of the mystic sign, 

Give me the lore that guards, the words that guide. 
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Ibycus, Lyricus ... mee oe ae ac fe eS) == 
Ion, Tragicus ..- eae aot aes oe so 45 
Laon, Comicus (Incert.) 2 =— 
Lasus, Dithyrambicus ae Ap ey Ae a0 OS 
Leonidas Alexandrinus. ... aes as 566 «s¢ — 60 
Tarentinus eee AE 4 5 Bare ehere and 
Leuco, Comicus (Vet.) «-- wea eee ae a 423 
Lucianus age nse 308 on foe ww. — 160 
Lycophron, Iambographus (Alexandrinus) ... ose swe 62592 — 
Lynceus, Comicus (Nov.) ..- aes C25 Per re eee) 
Lysippus, Comicus (Vet.) ... sea 5a ose sca 434 
Macho, Comicus (Nov.) ... ase aon = 0) £230 a 
Magnes, Comicus (Vet.) ... feo “és eae .. 460 — 
Melanippides, Dithyrambicus eee AS oct oe 20mm 
Meleager, Elegiacus mee ae one ae co) OSes 
Menander, Comicus (Nov.) wise aG0 ae 5 S21 
Metagenes, Comicus (Vet.) aes des De oe {Om 
Mimnermus, Elegiacus «+ nee ace ise 7 030) ee 
Mnesimachus, Comicus (Med.) boc ets Str. PA 
Moschus, Bucolicus 3 se see so mee ey = 
Muszeus aa * ove = 2 
Myrtilus, Comicus (Vet.) ... “Se aa ae an 4 oO eae 
Nausicrates, Comicus (Med. ?) wet 252 son i 35028 —— 
Nicander, Poéta physicus ... eas aes see sss LO2 =e 
Nicochares, Comicus (Vet.) rec “0 S5e 226 388 
Nicolaus, Comicus (Incert. ) Sc S80 Sh: wlne th 
Nicomachus, Comicus (Nov. ?) aa 285 Pan ee 
Nicophon, Comicus (Vet. ) a0 485 = 10 305) — 
Nicostratus, Comicus (Med.) aBo sce awe as 2402 = 
Nonnus, Epicus ... ie 560 x au ws — 500? 
Ophelio, Comicus (Med.) ... <0 aos See we 3700 
Oppianus, Poéta physicus ... 300 ane ae wwe = ~=—-204 
Orphica... oie Ss an 206 aac i eee 


Panyasis, Epicus... ao pon cee ws w. 489 — 
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Parmenides, Poéta philosophicus ... Ee se we 5030 — 
Parthenius, Scriptor Eroticus Bee ae 00 -. §=63 0 — 
Paulus Silentiarius nee 5a bho 0 we = — 530 
Phanocles, Elegiacus sas Ay Sac aoe .. 280? — 
Pherecrates, Comicus (Vet.) sie B50 aa os 436 — 
Pherecydes, Minor, Historicus os “ith ie - 480 - — 
Philemon, Comicus (Nov. ) ve oot on we 330 — 
Minor, Comicus (Noy.) ... eee aoe see 3002? — 
Philetzerus, Comicus (Med.) see 365 ae wee 250 — 
Philetas, Elegiacus re ss So coe we 300 — 
Philippides, Comicus (Nov. ) 303 ee ee 3358 
Philiscus, Comicus (Med.)... tee aa waa boo Btley 
Philonides, Comicus (Vet. } eo 06 dé we 430 — 
Philostephanus, Comicus (Incert.) ... 550 50 Sones coi ae —— 
Philoxenus, Dithyrambicus 80 see ace ve 398 
Philyllius, Comicus (Vet.)... so: ta ws «- 3904 — 
Phocylides, Elegiacus he ae is ae ve 5440 — 
Phrynicus, Comicus (Vet.)... 03 365 20° a 4290 — 
— Tragicus "eo see ee Sate wid SEE ee 
Pindarus, Lyricus Poss ite wis anh ew. 490 — 
Plato, Comicus (Vet.) #56 sae vee ae Ao Omens 
Poliochus, Comicus (Incert. ) aie mae sats se taale) 
Polyidus, Dithyrambicus ... ase 40 ob0 we 308 
Polyzelus, Comicus (Vet.) ... ie toc ay zee 40205 — 
Posidippus, Comicus (Noy.) at eh ste 2, 
Pratinas, Tragicus as nae iS Ae ee AOO man 
Praxilla, Lyrica ... noe eee See cc a 
Proclus ... ie ser ase ves ces Soo Se, ZU) 
» Quintus Smyrnzeus (or Calaber), Epicus oer ar oe) iP, 
Rhianus, Elegiacus oa we oe see e222) Sa 
Sannyrio, Comicus (Vet.) ... one S20 oe no CROP ess 
Sappho, Lyrica ... oC ae a0 95 «. 610 — 
Scymnus, Poeta Geographicus a ae oe OO 
Simonides of Amorgus _... et ton on «. 404 — 
— of Ceos ws oe eae 0 ve «525° — 
Solon, Elegiacus ... ecse fel ae ree sae) 1004) Wee 
Sophilus, Comicus (Med.)... ses es aed << ©3507 —a 
Sophocles, Tragicus =a and (Date of first prize) 468 — 
Sophron, Mimographus ... ao i 0 som 4 5 Onn 
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Sosicrates, Comicus (Nov.) 2 = 
Sosipater, Comicus (Nov.)... said De ee se 290? — 
Sotades, Comicus (Med.) ... oe ser se dae ge ies 
Stephanus, Comicus (Nov.) Ris ore ase -« 3320 — 
Stesichorus, Lyricus she idk a 205 .. 610 — 
Stobzeus ee Se se 303 ae ww» == 500? 
Strattis, Comicus (Vet.)  ... oe ee 550 .. 4070 — 
Susario, Comicus (Vet) ... a aia aoe Sae\ 56019 
Synesius aoe bie bac oa we we = 410 
Teleclides, Comicus (Vet. ) aa ae si ws. 440 — 
Telesilla, Lyrica ... oc ws Bon vitae it §LO = 
Telestes, Dithyrambicus ... ep a ree ss ACR 
Theocritus, Bucolicus hed Pa xnS a wee 2720 — 
Theognetus, Comicus (Nov.) mh ne ant wy Ee 
Theognis, Elegiacus sec ae so: oct ww. 540 — 
Theophilus, Comicus (Med. ) ae i wae sx 30 Nes 
Theopompus, Comicus (Vet-) ne on ae .- 390 — 
Thugenides, Comicus (Incert-) 5e8 oe sae Ke (ee 
Timocles, Comicus (Med.) Soc see cee .. 350 — 
Timocreon, Lyricus _... oe ae os i aut — 
Timon, Sillographus 08 A ae Se ee) (270) 
Timostratus, Comicus (Incert. ) an wae “ee Ter = 
Timotheus, Comicus (Med. ) a = 3 ee 350% — 
—— Dithyrambicus ak an wee oe (908 = 
Tryphiodorus, Epicus ats fie ein a5 cee ete 
Tyrteeus, Elegiacus ws ns a = .. 680 — 
Xenarchus, Comicus (Med.) ad x Be we 350 — 
Xeno, Comicus (Incert.) ... 5 ne Bec Te 
Xenophanes, Poeta Philosophicus ... oe = we 5380 = 
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